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RAIN. 





BY MARGARET DELAND. 





Oh, the dancing leaves are merry, 
And the blossoming grass is glad, 
But the river's too rough for the ferry, 

And the sky is low and sad. 


Yet the daisies shake with laughter 
As the surly wind goes by. 

For they know what is hurrying after, 
As they watch the dim, gray sky; 


The clovers are rosy with saying— 

(The buttercups bend to hear) 
“Oh, be patient, it’s only delaying— 

Be glad, for it’s very near!”’ 

The blushing pimpernel closes, 
It isn’t because it grieves— 

And down in the garden, the roses 
Smile out from their lattice of leaves! 


Such gladness has stirred the flowers! 
Yet children only complain : 
“Oh, what is the use of showers ?”’ 
“Oh, why does it ever rain?” 
—St. Nicholas. 
er 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


William W. Crapo shonld receive the 
Republican nomination for Governor. He 
is the only man whom Massachusetts Re- 
publicans can bring forward this year 
with full assurance of success. Mr. Crapo 
is a man of national reputation and a 
woman suffragist. Mr. Haile is not likely 
to prove a strong candidate. He lives far 
from the centre of population, and is not 
aman of progressive ideas or of national 
reputation. If the managers are wise they 
will take no chances this year. Mr. 
Russell has proved a hard man to beat. 
This time, why not nominate the strong- 





est and most eminent man? Mr. Crapo | 


will not take any step to secure the nomi- 
nation, nor will he decline if nominated. 


————_on—____“—__ 


‘“‘Woman’s Limited Express” is Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson’s witty phrase for Woman 
Suffrage on an educational qualification. 
Thus limited, woman’s ballot is evidently 
a much needed political reform, as he 
who runs may read. Without such limi- 
tation, the benefit is not so apparent to 
those who see the dangers of political 
illiteracy. 


+er 





Professor Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley 
College, in an interesting letter from 
Cambridge, England, announces the ad- 
mission of women as members of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and ex- 
presses the hope that competent and stu- 
dious women will avail themselves of the 
new opening. ‘Truly, the world moves. 


——__ - +o - —— 
The women delegates at the ‘‘Populist” 


State Convention of Colorado, at Denver, | 


July 29, made no effort to secure a woman 
suffrage plank in the platform, thinking 
that their participation in the convention 
Was a sufficient recognition of the princi- 
ple. This was a mistake. In Massachu- 
Setts in 1870, and again more recently, 
women have been admitted as delegates 
to Republican State Conventions; they 
have spoken, and voted, and taken part 
in the transaction of business, yet that 
very convention in 1870, rejected a 


woman suffrage plank. advocated on the | that early seed-sowing, helped by much 
‘The | good work siuce. 
women were admitted, not as entitled to | cent and the suffrage speeches at Chau- 


floor by these very delegates. 


vote, but because they brought regular | 


credentials, certifying that they were the | 


chosen representatives of caucuses of 
Republican voters. 
Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill edits a spe- 
cial column in the Cambridge Chronicle. 
| The Chronicle is also the organ of the new 
| woman's club in Cambridge, the ‘*Canta- 





Apropos of Dr. Vin- 


tauqua, Mrs. Cutler debated the subject 
with Dr. Vincent at Alliance, Ohio, eigh- 
teen years ago. The opposition of Dr. 
Vincent at that time hardly indicated the 
generous manner in which he has since 





| brought the subject forward to be pre- | 


brigia,” which has blossomed into active | 


existence under the summer heat. 


on «> = 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, in the | 


| Independent of the 11th, treats the labor 
question apropos of the Homestead 
trouble from the point of view of the 
middlemen, the master mechanics, the 
smaller tradesmen, the owners of inferior 
| industries, men ‘who can’t go up and 
| who won't go down,” the men who have 
been day laborers, who are no longer 
employed but who employ. These men, 
master builders, plumbers, and house- 
movers, give a uniform testimony of 
increasing difficulty and discouragement 
by reason of strikes, the uncertainty as 
to hours of work and rate of wages. 
| They say they must either go out of busi- 
ness, which, of course, diminishes the 
opportunity of laborers for work, or they 
must “go on without them.” In any 
case, in the view of the middleman, the 
strikes will either cause the discontinu- 
ance of the business of small dealers, such 
as builders, plumbers, etc., or they will 
| be compelled, if they continue business, 
to employ only non-union men. 
| 





+o 


The Boston Post of the 8th inst., says: 
“This year, for the first time in the life 
of present voters, the ballot in Massachu- 
setts is free. The only conditions now 
required of a voter are that he shall be a 
male citizen, 21 years of age, able to read 
the constitution in the English language 
and to write his name, and that he shall 
have resided within the State one year 
and within the city or town six months 
preceding election day. ‘There is no pay- 
ment of tax required.”’ To be accurate, 
the Post should have put, beside the 
above, the fact that a majority of the 
adult people of Massachusetts, who are 
compelled to pay taxes, are not allowed 
to vote, even though they can read and 
write in several languages. Many of these 
are college graduates, some presidents 
of colleges, some lawyers, many teachers, 
and nearly all excellent women. These 
two facts will stand together in history, 
and they would be useful side by side in 
the Post. It is good to jog the memory 
of men. 


—- OF 


The admirable statement of Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, relative to the Columbian 
Fair, in the American Journal of Politics, 
| called out an excellent article in the main 
'from the Boston Herald. Among other 
| things it says: ‘*The educational influence 
| of the Columbian Exposition will be very 
| great. It will put women forward in the 
light of a great object lesson to the civil- 
|ized world. ‘they will be seen upon a 
| new social plane, not the plane occupied 
by ladies, not the plane where they are 
| treated as puppets and mistresses, but as 
the intelligent companions of men, and 
as entitled to the same wages when they 
do the same work.” 
+> - 





In the same article the Herald assumes, 
|in face of the long and ceaseless efforts 
of women to better their condition, that 
‘twomen have heretofore been content to 
| live in a subordinate position.” But it 
| cheerfully admits that all women have 
/gained, that thousands of them have 
| reached ‘‘a far higher conception of their 
natural gifts, and have thus become bet- 
| ter wives, mothers, and social compan- 
ions than they were before.” One of 
| these days, let us hope that the Herald 
will be able to see and to say that ‘“‘the 
vote in the hands of women has added to 
their dignity and usefulness.” 


ne. . aoe 


The friends of Mrs. Tracy Cutler will 
be glad to hear, from her California home, 





| 





that in spite of weak eyes and her sev- 
enty-six years, she keeps the run of cur- 
rent events and “lends a hand” some- 
times. Rejoicing in the school suffrage 
of Illinois, Mrs. Cutler recalls the fact 
that she spoke for woman suffrage in the 
State House at Springfield, eighteen years 
ago, with Judge Bradwell presiding. The 
school suffrage now there, is one result of | 


sented at his summer school. 


= ~—r 


FELLOWS OF ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENG., JULY 30, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have great pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of your readers to the following 
item which appeared in a recent number 
of Nature: 

At the last meeting of the council of the Royal | 
Geographical Society it was unanimously agreed 
to admit women as Fellows on the same terms as 
men. ‘There is nothing in the society’s charter 
to limit the membership to men, and the propo 
sal of admitting women has been made several | 
times. On the last occasion—two years ago—it | 
was nearly carried. As there will not be another | 
meeting of the society until the opening of the | 
next season, the election of the first lady F. R. 
G. §. cannot take place until November. | 


Admission to the Royal Geographical | 


Society means another opportunity, an- 
other open door for women, and surely | 
such a privilege will not go uhappreciated | 
in the islands that boast the home of Mary | 
Somerville, who was a profound student | 
of geographic science as well as of math- | 
ematics. 

Acquaintance with the women of Girton 
and Newnham quite convinces me that 
there is among these English girls the | 
spirit that will move some of them to | 
seek and win the much-prized letters | 
F. R. G. S. One Cambridge woman, as 
all the world knows, already wears the 
blue ribbon of mathematics; it is none 
too high praise for Miss Fawcett to say 
that she may be regarded as the successor, 
in the direct line, of Mary Somerville and 
Sophia Kowalewski. It may be expected 
that the rolls of Girton and Newnham 
will show a goodly company of women 
distinguished fn sclence, when the corner 
stones of those colleges are as old as the 
Tudor rose and portcullis above the gate- 
way of St. Johna. 

Here in Cambridge, perhaps more than 
anywhere else in the world, one realizes 
the sharp contrast between the old order 
of things and the new. ‘The emblems of 
dignity and royalty are seen at every 
turn; the air seems peopled with saints 
and sages. The romance and glory of 
other times linger like the afterglow of 
suns that have set. But one comes out of 
King’s College chapel and the cloisters 
of Trinity, only to run against labora- 
tories and museums, the homes of science, 
—the new learning of the century. Halls 
for women, libraries, laboratories, and lec- 
ture-rooms open to women—these are also 
significant of change. St. John’s gate- 
way tells of the past, but the stately tower 
of Girton speaks for the present and the 
future. How would the scholars of two | 
hundred and fifty years ago regard the | 
‘new museums” of Cambridge? What | 
would Lady Margaret Keaufort, Margaret | 
of Anjou, and the others say, if they knew 
that women’s names appear on the tripos 
lists in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century? Those opinions and acts 
which sustain injustice are more easily | 
forgiven when seen through the changing | 
lights of several hundred years. It is | 
harder to be patient with the manifesta- 
tions of medieval temper as they are 
made in modern times. Thus a woman 
with a fortune to bestow can be, and 
ought to be, in these days, something bet- 
ter than an imitator of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort. 

I began by speaking of the new move of 
the Royal Geographical Society. It is a 
satisfaction in this connection to note that | 
our own National Geographic Society has 
from the first been open to women on the 
same terms with men. Women are not 
only admitted to membership, but they 
may hold office. Miss E. Ruhamah Scid- 
more, well-known through her charming 
sketches of Alaskan travel, is one of the 
secretaries of the society. In the United 
States, as well as in England, there ought | 
to be many women interested in geo- 
graphic science. Let us make it impossi- 
ble for anyone to say: “It is no use to} 
open scientific societies to women; they | 
will not qualify themselves for member- 
ship.’ The final proof that doors should | 
be opened must be found not in arguments 
but in acts. It now rests with women to 
show themselves worthy of their oppor- 
tunities. ELLEN HAyEs. 











| four weeks there. 
| general sight-seeing alternated with that 


| specially interested in 


| literature and history. 


' tions presided over by women. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR GERMAN 
WOMEN. 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, JULY 30, 1892. 
Editors Womaa s Journal : 


_CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| aa 


Miss ELIZABETH U. YATES, of Round 
| Pond, Maine, has lately been giving ad- 


Your readers will be glad to know what | dresses before summer assemblies in 


the prospects are for a worthy representa- 


tion of German women at the World’s | 


Congress of Women in Chicago, in 1893. 
Arriving in Berlin, June 23, we spent 
During that time, 


special form which attracts one who is 
the culture of 
women, and their progress toward indi- 


| vidual freedom, social and industrial; 


and in their contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the great social questions that now 


| agitate the world, and Germany more than 
| any other part of it. 
| not yet closed. Under the most favorable 


The schools were 


auspices, and in the companionship of the 
German leaders in the higher education 


| of women, we visited several of the best, 
| which correspond to our high schools and 


seminaries, and also the Real Schule 
established by Fraulein Helene Lange, to 
prepare girls for the university. The 
German universities are not yet open to 
women, but Fraulein Lange believes that 
there will be no demand for admission into 
the universities, until a cousiderable num- 
ber of young women are prepared for the 
entrance examinations; so she lays siege 
to the university by founding a Real 
Schule. As yet, only five girls have taken 
the full regular course, but the lectures 


| are attended by much larger numbers, 


varying from sixteen in Latin to fifty in 
We had the 
pleasure of hearing Fraulein Lange’s 
last lecture for the season. It was an 


| analysis of the shorter poems of Goethe 


which discuss the character and sphere of 
woman; and others, the doctrine of im- 
mortality. Some of the young women 
were disposed to chafe under Goethe’s 
exaltation of the domestic functions, as 
expressed in the poems. Fraulein Lange, 
however, like all admiring students of the 
great master, claimed that universality of 
taste and sympathy enabled him to appre- 
ciate at its highest value, every phase of 
the womanly nature. She quoted his 
association with Frau von Stein, as a 
proof of his respect for woman's intellect. 

It was interesting to find a company of 
his young country-women studying the 
views of the great poet in the most in- 
dependent spirit ; challenging his opinions 
and testing them by the highest ideas. 

With Frau Henriette Schrader we visited 
the model kindergarten established by her 
and conducted under her supervision. 
Frau Schrader is the gran‘-niece of 
Froebel, in whose family her own youth 
was spent. With a thorough knowledge 
of her uncle’s ideal, she is endeavoring 
under most favorable auspices to realize 
it. The institution includes, besides the 
kindergarten, where from 100 to 150 child- 
ren are taught, a Normal School wherein 
‘*Kindergartnerinen”’ are trained; an 
industrial school, a home for young 
women where board and lodging and 
motherly care can be had for almost 
nominal rates, and an elementary school 
wherein the farther education of the 
children is continued under methods in 
strict harmony with those used in the 
kindergarten. 

In Germany, more easily than by her 
own name, Frau Schrader would be recog- 
nized by the title of Frau Director Schra- 
der, for her husband is a great railroad 
director and an important member of the 
Liberal party in the Reichstag. Adjacent 
to this, in the Pestalozzi Froebel House, is 
a cooking-school established by Frau Hed- 
wig Heyl, which in the thoroughness and 
continuity of its instruction is quite un- 
like the best cooking-schools in my own 
land. Frau Henschke’s school for the 
higher education of girls of the lower, 


| middle, and day-labor classes, has an in- 


dustrial school attached; Fraulein Crain’s 
girls’ school, large and prosperous, com- 
bines thoroughness, fashion, and popular- 
ity; these, and the series of schools con- 
ducted by the Scheppler-Lette Verein, 
including drawing, embroidery, dress- 


Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. ELLEN WILSON is editor and pub- 
| lisher of Public Spirit, a weekly paper at 
Cocoa, Fla., and she is a member of the 
| Florida Press Association. 

| Muss ELLEN E. Mixes is having a suc- 
| cessful career as a professional masseuse 
|in New York City and vicinity. She 
| graduated from the New York College of 
| Massage last Spring. Her address is 47 
| West 12th Street, New York. 

Miss MAMIE 8S. PADEN, of Denver, Col., 
won the prize offered by the Current 
| Literature Publishing Company, for a 
story written in some form of Western 
dialect. The story is called ‘*‘ Mariposa,” 
and it is printed in Short Stories for July. 


Mrs. 8. F. Gruss, president of the 
Kansas W.C. T. U., has spoken eighty- 
eight times in her own State, and held ten 
conventions, since she was made president 
last year. She has never omitted to treat 
the subject of temperance work by far- 
mers’ wives. 

Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, O., 
has just completed a summer course of 
literary lectures, on consecutive Monday 
afternoons. They were given in parlors ; 
the last at the house of Mrs. Holmes, on 
Euclid Avenue; were well attended and 
highly appreciated. 

EMMA SECKLE MARSHALL, one of the 
brightest women writers of the Pacific 
coast, is editing the Pacific Household 
Journal, published in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It is devoted to the work, im- 
provement and progress of women, and 
is the only publication of the kind on the 
coast. Mrs. Marshall has been promi- 
nently connected with newspaper work 
in California, for a number of years. 


Miss Mary Pierson Eppy, daughter 
of the Rev. William Eddy, the Syrian 
missionary, has resolved to return to 
Syria, where she was born, to devote 
herself to the little children of the coun- 
try, and to use all precautionary measures 
to save their eyes from the disease of the 
climate. She is now studying medicine. 
and fitting herself as an eye and ear spe- 
cialist. The well-known oculist, Dr. 
Knapp, is her instructor, and she will 
begin her work at the mission after 
another year’s study. 


MADAME DIEULAFOY, wife of the French 
explorer, has accompanied her husband 
on all his expeditions. She wears men’s 
clothes, having become accustomed to 
them in her journeyings through wild 
regions, and she has obtained from the 
French government a special authoriza- 
tion to wear male attire upon the streets 
of Paris. To gain this, she and her 
husband affirmed that to the best of their 
belief, it was necessary to her health to 
continue to wear the garments to which 
she had become accustomed. She does 
not approve of women making this change 
in their apparel unless circumstances force 
them to it. 

Miss CYNTHIA M. WESTOVER some 
years ago invented an improved cart for 
carrying earth out of mines and tunnels, 
saving thereby a deal of animal labor, 
which was recently noticed by the French 
Society of Inventors. This body made 
her an honorary member, and awarded 
her a first-class diploma and a gold medal. 
The papers were made out to “C. M. 
Westover, Esq.,’’ under the belief that 
she was aman. Miss Westover is a great- 
grand-daughter of Alexander Campbell 
who founded the Christian church. Her 
mother died when she was but three years 
of age, and she became the almost con- 
stant companion of her father, who was a 
geologist, mine owner, and prospector. 
She followed him over the Rockies, shared 





making, cooking, book-keeping, photog- | 
raphy, etc., are only a part of the edu- | 
cational institutions that we were fortu- | 


"nate enough to see. 


In charity and philanthropy, German 
women are more active than in educa- 


camp and mining life, learned to use gun 
and lasso, picked up a varied education, 
and graduated from the State University 
of Colorado, paying for her last year’s 
tuition with the proceeds of her own herd 
of cattle. Miss Westover is a fine lin- 
guist, geologist, musician and botanist. 
She has held successively, with marked 
ability, the positions of leading soprano 


| in achurch choir at Towanda, Pa., custom- 


tion; and we had exceptional opportuni- | 


ties for seeing some of the great institu- 


Frau von Helmholz, we visited the Vic- 
toria Hospital and Training School for 
Continued on Second Page. 


| the 
With | 


house inspector at New York, and secre- 
tary to Gen. Beattie, superintendent of 
street-cleaning department, New 
York. Recently she published a ‘‘Guide 


' to Manhattan Island,” and she is said to 


be now writing a novel founded on true 
incidents in the Rocky Mountains. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


(Concluded from First Page.) | 
Nurses, and at the noon-day meal, with | 
Frau Gubitz, we inspected three of the 
fifteen People’s Kitchens, opened in 
different parts of Berlin, through the 
efforts of Frau Lina Morgenstern and her 
coadjutors. I had pleasant interviews 
with members of the society of lady | 
artists, and with the secretary of the 
society of lady authors. 

With Frau Caver, the founder of ‘* The 
Frauen Wohl,” and with Dr. Schubert 
Feder, one of its most ardent promoters, 
I had several interviews. I hope to tell | 
the readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
the origin and workings of these societies, | 
as well as of Frau Hedwig Heyl’s School | 
for training gardeners at Charlottenburg, 
and other progressive movements well 
begun in Germany. 

1 have mentioned these to indicate the 
number and variety of directions which 
the progressive movement is taking in | 
Germany, and the scope of the interests 
which we hope will be represented at the 
Chicago Congress, in which our German 
friends have manifested a most encour- | 
aging sympathy. ‘Iwo conferences were 
convened, before which I was invited to 
explain the plans for the World’s Con- | 
gress of Women. The first included a 
small number called together hastily, and 
soon to leave the city; the second, a larger 
number of leaders in various lines of good 
work. I had, besides, the pleasure of 
unfolding our plans before three different 
parlor meetings, and of having personal 
interviews with two score of the women 
recognized, the country over, as leaders 
in their respective fields of work. 

All of the women thus met, possess 
exceptional ability and culture. In a 
country where opinion is so established 
and customs so rigid as in Germany, 
it requires great strength of character | 
and rare powers for a woman to make an 
independent career, or to extend her 
activity beyond the domestic circle. 
Therefore, as yet, one seldom encounters 
among the so-called ‘‘progressive women” 
here, the mediocre or commonplace. All 
the groups I addressed, and the leaders 
with whom I had conversations, express 
deep interest in the Congress and a warm 
desire to have their country-women well 
represented in its sessions. 

As yet no steps have been taken in Ger- 
many toward forming a union of existing 
societies which would correspond to the 
‘*National Council” of our own country. 
The nearest approach to it is hardly more 
than a single national organization of 
women with one definite object. ‘The 
habit of thought, among even progressive | 
women, has not yet expanded to the ex- | 
tent of the Empire. Splendid work is 
done along distinct lines, but among the 
workers on these different lines there 
exists little reciprocal knowledge or sym- | 
pathy. As against the world, Germany 
is indeed an empire, with all its parts well 
knitted together, forming a conscious | 
unity. But, within itself, and in its atti- 
tude toward the Empire and the constitu- 
ent parts of it, each part is very conscious 
of its separate unity. 

Now, what is needed to bring to each | 
woman who is a leader in any movement, 
and to each movement also, the strength | 
of all the rest, is that they come together 
in an Imperial Union. The leaders recog- 
nize this. They see that each of their 
movements is in the position of each little 
duchy and principality before the empire 
was effected. They see clearly what a 
federation of all these movements would 
bring, in strength and dignity to each; 
and many of them think that the election 
of delegates to a World’s Congress is a 
happy occasion for convening a general 
conference of all who are active. in pro- 
moting education, philanthropy and indi- 
vidual liberty. Already the leaders in 
Berlin are in correspondence with other 
chief cities of the empire, and we may ex- 
pect that a German Committee will be 
formed in the early autumn, for promot- 
ing the interests of the congress. We 
may also count confidently upon receiving 
in Chicago Germany's full quota of duly 
elected and accredited delegates. 

The difficulties in the way of such a 
national movement are very great. 1. ‘The 
strong individuality, which is dominant in 
German character, presents a harrier. 2. 
The differences among political parties in- 
duce personal alienations and breed social 
antagonisms ; but both these obstacles, and 
others which it is difficult for an Ameri- 
can to understand, will, it is believed, be 
overcome. The contributions which such 
women as Frauen Schrader, Heyl, von 
Helmholz, Morgenstern, Henschke, Friu- 
lein Lange, and their co-workers would 
bring to the Congress, would be invaluable. 
These women, while giving us lessons in 
thoroughness, persistence and enthusi- 
astic devotion, would si:ow us beautiful 
types of the ‘true womanly,” and would 
bring to our sessions both ‘‘sweetness and 
light.” May WRIGHT SEWALL. 








WOMEN’S ADMISSION TOJMICHIGAN 


| changed his views. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1892. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Hon. W. Williams recently told how | 
the University of Michigan was opened | 
to women, at a meeting of the Woman’s | 
Historic Class on the higher education of | 
women. He said: 


Previous to 1832 no institutions for a | 
collegiate education were open to women. 
In 1867 efforts were made to establish a 
collegiate education for women and to 
open the doors of the colleges then exist- 
ing tothem. At this time Mr. Williams | 
was on the committee of public instruc- | 
tion in the Senate of this State. Hon. | 
George Willard, of Battle Creek, was 
chairman of the committee on education | 
in the House, and also a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University, and 
was instrumental in securing the final | 
success of the movement. The following | 
letter from Mr. Willard will explain more | 
fully his part in the work. 


BatrLe Creek, Micu., June 11, 1892. 
Hon. W. B. WILLIAMS: 

Dear Sir: The resolution admitting women 
to the University was presented to the Board of | 
Regents by myself, Jan. 5, 1870, and adopted | 
by a nearly unanimous vote. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents recog- 
nize the right of every resident of Michigan to 
the enjoyment of the privileges afforded by the | 
University, and that no rule exists in any of the 
University statutes for the exclusion of any per- 
son from the University who possesses the 
requisite literary and moral qualifications. 

iss Madalon L. Stockwell, of Kalamazoo, 
was the first woman to avail herself of the privi- 
leges thus declared, and was the only woman 
student until the fall of 1870, when thirty-four 
women entered the institution (11 in the literary 
department, 3 in pharmacy, 18 medics, and 2 in 
the law department). ‘Ihe present number I do 
not exactly know, but think it is given in Presi- 
dent Angell’s last annual report. 

The first resolution looking to the admission 
of women to the University was introduced to 
the Board by myself, April 10, 1867, and was for 
an investigation of the subject by a committee. 
In 1869 (April 1) I introduced a resolution to 
admit women, and it was voted down by a vote 
of five to three, and the next January the reso- 
lution above quoted was adopted, there having 
heen a change in the Board by two members 
taking their seats and one of the old members, 
Thos. D. Gilbert, of Grand Rapids, having 
President E. O. Haven | 
favored the admission of wc men, and some few 
professors, but most of the faculty were opposed. 
In a very few years they all acknowledged that 
the experiment worked wel’. 

GEORGE WILLARD. 


Great interest was felt in the Legislature 
and by the citizens of Lansing over the 
matter, and a public meeting was held in 
Representatives’ Hall in the interest of 
higher education for women, at which 
Mr. Williams had the honor of presiding. 
The meeting was largely attended and 
quite earnest. As a result of these agita- 
tions a bill establishing a college for the 
education of women passed the Senate, 
but was defeated in the House. Col. Cur- 
tienus, a colleague of Mr. Williams, and 
a member of the committee on public 
instruction, made a speech in favor of the 
passage of the bill referred to, in the Sen- 
ate, in which he said: **‘Place the mind of 
woman in one scale of the balance and 
the mind of man in the other, and if 
either side kicked the beam we would find 
upon careful investigation that the scales 
had not been nicely dusted.” ‘This was 
an idea which seemed somewhat revolting 
to the conservative masculines present. 
It was not believed that the mind of | 
woman was capable of the same develop- | 
ment as the mind of man; or that there | 
was necessity for such development. it | 
will be seen by the resolution to open the 
doors of the University of Michigan, 
adopted in January, 1870, that it was | 
based upon the fact that there was no | 
statute law in the State that discrimi- | 
nated against women in regard to learn- | 


ing. 





The law of the State since the estab- | 
lishment of the University in 1837 has | 
been and is now so, and it provides in | 
section two “‘that the University shall | 
provide the inhabitants of this State with | 
the means of acquiring a thorough know]l- | 
edge of the various branches of science, | 
literature and art.” Section three invested | 
the government of the University in a 
| board of regenis. The constitution of 
| 1850 made the regents of the University 


|a body corporate and continued their | 


powers. 
During the last twenty-five years, not 


only has the University been open to | 


women in all its branches, but even con- 

servative old Harvard, while it does not 

adopt the co-educational system, has pro- 

| vided the same higher education for 
women as for men, by means of an annex; 
and Yale has adopted the co-educational 
system for post-graduates of its own or 
other colleges, and its president is quite 
enthusiastic in the interest of the experi- 
ment, for it is as yet only considered an 
experiment; and Mr. Williams believes 
that both of these institutions will adopt 
the full co-educational system before 
many years. 

Since 1870, a large number of institutions 
have been established for the higher edu- 
cation of women in this State. The 
speaker glanced at the difference in class 
of employments that are now provided 
for women as compared with twenty-five 
years ago, and urged it as an argument in 


favor of the utility and necessity for | 


higher education. The time has come 


when women are practically shoulder to | 


shoulder with men in all the employments 
of life, the only drawback being in the 
matter of compensation. When we think 
that the mothers of to-day have in their 
hands the destiny of the nation for the 
next generation, the conclusion is almost 
irresistible that the higher education of 
mothers in all matters pertaining to good 
government cannot but be impressed 
upon their children, and thereby they 
may be better fitted to enter upon the 
duties of life, and appreciate more fully 
the dangers that at all times surround 
our republic. 

Mr. Williams referred to the idea that 
higher education and different employ- 
ments cast upon women a burden in the 
line of responsibility and duties which 








did not exist when the duties of women 
are confined to the kitchen, household 
matters and kindred employments. They 
are stepping forward, shoulder to shoulder 
with men in the occupations of life, and 
ought to share with them in its govern- 
mental responsibilities and duties. 


——+or- 


ORGANIZED SUFFRAGISTS IN NEW 
YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The proposal made in your last issue, 
for an organization of suffragists to con- 
trol elections, is the same that the writer 
has urged for years, and is the method to 
which we in New York State owe the 
great advance of our cause. 

The ‘*Woman Suffrage Party,” which 
consists of members of the State Associa- 
tion and many others who do not wish to 


| take a public stand, devotes itself neither 
| to agitation nor to educational work, but 
| to making an end at once of woman's dis- 


franchisement. Hence we hold few pub- 
lic meetings and make few publications; 
we set ourselves to carrying elections and 
controlling the Legislature. We have 


| repeatedly defeated candidates for the 


Senate and Assembly, and at least once 
have prevented the re-election of a Su- 
preme Court Judge; in some cases we 
have prevented men from being even 
nominated, by notifying the managers of 
their party that, if nominated, we would 
do our utmost to beat them. We have 
defeated two hostile candidates for attor- 
ney general, and have elected friends in 
their stead ; we have done the same with 
a judge of the Court of Appeals. We 
have helped to defeat several hostile can- 
didates for Governor and to elect friends. 
In fact, whenever a friend has been nom- 
inated, either by Republicans or Demo- 
crats, for any office affecting our question, 
in any part of the State, he has been 
promptly apprised, sometimes to his as- 
tonishment, and always to his gratifica- 
tion, that we would do our best to elect 
him. Whenever a foe was nominated by | 
either party, we have—if practicable and 
worth the labor —exerted ourselves to 
elect his opponent, and have thus made a 


| band. 


ous meefing. Several new members have 
been received. The good that the Asso- 


ciation has already dune in promoting the 


intellectual growth of its members and 
their fitness for their chosen work, was 
apparent. Several members are quite 
young, but they seemed to have added 
more than one year’s growth to their lives 
as newspaper women, since the meeting 
of last year. Mrs. Belle Perry, of the 
Charlotte Tribune, the president of the 
| Association, has faithfully fulfilled her 
duties and was unanimously re-elected. 

| Many of the papers read were of marked 
| excellence, very practical, touching just 
| the points needing to be noticed, and 
| showing the high aims of the writers; the 
discussions evinced a surprising improve- 
ment in the younger members during the 
last two years. ‘They talked because they 
had something to say about things learned 
since the last meeting. With such earn- 
estness did they seem to be aiming at the 
highest excellence, and so anxious were 
they to secure to themselves every means 
of growth in their profession! Many of 
them had come into new ideas. They had 
read our best papers and periodicals, and 
had grown into higher ideas of what jour- 
nalism ought to be, what they wanted to 
be in it, and what they would like to see 
the papers become with which they 
were connected, and which some of 
them edited. Several of these young 
newspaper women had changed their 
opinions as to the meaning of their own 
lives. Some, who only last year were 
afraid of suffrage, had become frank, out- 
spoken believers in the ballot for women, 
and advocates for it. They had read and 
thought and waked up to the great phil- 
anthropic movements of the day. Several 
members of the Association are owners of 
papers, which they manage, edit and pub- 
lish almost alone. The experience of 
some of these women in getting into 
newspaper work was very touching. To 
one, her paper had been left by her hus- 
She must, fora livelihood, take up 
the work, though she had had no special 
training for it. She had it all to learn. 








valuable friend of the latter. We have 
never risked injuring our friends by pub- | 
licly advocating their election, 
course might drive prejudiced men ved 
their own party to vote against them; we 
have always worked for them as quietly 
as possible. Once the Democratic State 
Committee, at our request, printed ten | 
thousand extra posters, which we distrib- 
uted through the States, the result being 
the election of a candidate friendly to 
suffrage. At another time the Republi- 
can State Committee printed thousands 
of confidential letters, which we sent out 
in favor of certain of their candidates, 
who were elected. When Attorney-Gen- 
eral Leslie W. Russell was running for 
re-election, we sent out a hundred thou- 
sand documents against him, including 
an address to over six thousand lawyers, 
and we succeeded in defeating him. We 
have never wasted time, work or money 
in running candidates of our own, nor on 
any nominees who could not be elected; 
but we have always taken our candidates 
from the Republican or Democratic tick- 
ets. Thus we have obliged the leaders of 
both parties to respect us, to feel that 
they must try to meet our views, and 
that we are efficient aids and dangerous 
enemies; that it is perilous to put our 
opponents on their tickets, and advisable 
to nominate our friends. We have made 
the liberation of New York women our 
sole political issue, and have not asked | 
what a candidate’s views were in any 
| other respect, if he was willing to do jus- 
tice to a million and a half of disfran- | 
| chised citizens. ‘Thus we have made even 
unscrupulous politicians feel that it is to 
their interest to favor the right. Our 
organization is simple but very effective. | 
One earnest, quiet, skilful worker in each | 
voting district of our State can often turn 
the result. 
These are parts of practical methods of 
work, which, after twelve years’ effort, | 


which | 











| New York Assembly last April, and these 


are the methods, instead of impracticable | 


schemes like *‘federal suffrage” and **con- 
stitutional amendments,” to which suf- 


fragists in every State should, in my | 


opinion, give all the effort and money 
| they can. Glorious results would follow. 
New York. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


+o 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Bay VIEW, MICH., AvG. 11, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Michigan Woman's Press Associa- 


tion has recently closed its third annual | 


meeting, held this year by invitation of the 


‘“*Bay View Assembly” authorities, at this | 


beautiful summer resort. The Associa- 
tion has now a membership of forty 
women, and this year two men, who have 


manifested a kindly interest in the Asso- | 


ciation, were made honorary members. 
We have had an interesting and harmoni- 


| dead husband's 


| decided upon. 


| wrought the splendid majority in the | 


But, determined to succeed and to keep 
the paper as good as it had been under her 
management, she suc- 


| ceeded pecuniarily, and kept the paper up 


to the standard. Another must take up 
the work of her father. Beautiful in 
moral courage, these young women had 
grown through the respon-ibilities forced 
upon them. They were happy now to 
feel that they could themselves direct the 
influence of their papers towards every 
good moral object which they wanted to 
accomplish in the little country towns 
where their papers circulated. They 
were free to use their papers in any way. 
These young women were interested in 
women’s clubs, in temperance, and in the 
higher education of women. Itis in their 
hands to do much good, no one knows 
how much. 

The third annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Woman's Press Association was from 
first to last uplifting in its influence upon 
all the members. In this Jovely place, 
there was time and opportunity for con- 
versation on many subjects of moral inter- 
est during walks upon the beach, going 
to and from boarding places, and sitting 
under the trees where formal parliamen- 
tarian rules could be discarded, and 
women could talk as they pleased. So, 
the third annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion, in this beautiful summer resort, rich 
in so many other privileges, will long be 
remembered. The authorities have kindly 
invited the Association to meet here again 
next year, but this has not as yet been 
LUCINDA H. STONE. 


_— +~> a 


“WOMAN SUFFRAGE LIMITED 
EXPRESS.”’ 


REpD WING, MINN., AUG. 138, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

**T see you are in the woman suffrage 
business,”’ said the professor. 

“Yes,” answered the widow. 

‘‘Women still a-suffering, are they?” 
questioned he, with the smile of an orig- 
| inal wit. 
| “They have suffered much injustice 
and they still do. 
| any other unrepresented class.” 


country have a pretty good time.” 


Said the woman suffragist, ‘‘There was 
a man in Ohio before the war who said to | 


| a runaway slave, ‘I suppose they beat 
| you almost to death down there in the 
South.* 
‘**T was never whipped,’ returned the 
negro. 
** ‘Starved you, didn’t they? 
‘**No, I always had enough to eat.’ 


clothes? 
‘**T always had clothes enough.’ 
***You did? said the astonished white 
| man. ‘Well! If you had enough to eat 


| and to wear, and were never whipped, | 


what made you run away from a home 
| like that?’ 
** ‘Massa,’ said the candidate for liberty, 











In this they are like 
} 


“Why, now, I think the women in this | 


“*What then? Didn't they keep you in | 


‘de position am vacant; if you want it 
you might apply for it.’” 

If men could put themselves in the 
place of women; if they were taxed but 
not represented; governed by rulers not 
chosen by them and therefore oblivious 
of their wishes and interests ; intelligent, 
but with no more power in the govern- 
ment than the fool; property owners, but 
classed with paupers; patriotic, but 
ranked below the immigrant who knows 
nothing of our history and laws, and can 
not read the ballot which he casts—there 
would be a strong demand for immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, and no 
sophistry could convince intelligent men 
that they were freemen so long as the 
seal and guarantee of freedom—the ballot 
—was withheld from them. Women who 
know the significance and power of the 
ballot, who realize that it is a short 
method of getting things done that they 
want done, ask for it; but, after proclaim- 
ing for more than forty years, with John 
Stuart Mill, that “under whatever condi- 
tions and within whatever limits men ure 
admitted to the suffrage, there is not a 
shadow of justification for not admitting 
women under the same,” they are now 
beginning to ask for a gradual emancipa- 
tion; which will commend itself to con- 
servatives, because it will not produce the 
chaos which they fear from the addition 
of ignorant women’s votes to those of 
ignorant men, and to the radicals because, 
the conditions imposed are such that in a 
little time any woman who really wants 
the ballot may have it. 

Woman's ballot with an educational qual- 
ijication is the question which the people 
of Minnesota are now asked to consider. 
It is proposed that any woman, whether 
native born or naturalized, who can read 
any sentence in the constitution of the 
United States, be given the citizen's privi- 
lege—the full ballot. This act of justice 
would put a premium on education and 
hasten the day when intelligence shall 
rule in the land. Woman suffrage, lim- 
ited, is the express train that will soonest 
reach the goal. It is perfectly safe, and 
will bear the best cargo of the common- 
wealth. Narrow gauge, do you say? 
True, at first glance, it looks parrow in 
comparison with the old road which has 
dumped such loads ef ignorance and bru- 
tality around the polls that good men 
dread to go there, and warn women to 
keep away. Maybe the old road was a 
little too broad, and the Australian brake 
was a grand necessity. Any road out of 
the woods is better than none. If a hun- 
dred men were wrongfully imprisoned, 
and freedom were offered to the fifty who 
were best fitted to stand the home- 
ward march, the favored fifty would dis- 
play more sentiment than sense in spend- 
ing their lives in the dungeon because the 
other fifty who were not ready for a 


journey were not set at liberty at the 


same time. ‘They would be especially 
foolish, if they could serve their comrades 
better outside the prison than in it. 
Women who cannot read are in no 
hurry for the ballot. When they want it 
they can study up toit. Of the hundreds 
of thousands who have signed suffrage 
petitions no woman has signed her name 
with a cross. Is there not greater injus- 
tice in disfranchising a// women, than in 
enfranchising only those who would add 
intelligence rather than ignorance in the 
summing up of public opinion? If any 
women were cut off from the citizen's 
privilege, it would be those who would 
least feel the disgrace of being classed 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Makes the hair soft and glossy. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Lam forty years old, and have 
ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, alias “Mustang Bill,” 
Neweastle, Wyo. 


9 s * 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A numberof years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satistactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.” — 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Restores hair after fevers. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. 1 tried various remedies, 
but without suecess, till at last I began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.’ — Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from turning gray. 


“My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
hair is now its original color and full 
ness.”—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mas& 

Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 
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tics, savages, and arch-traitors, and the 
pallot would be within the reach of any 
woman of intelligence. 
JULIA BULLARD NELSON. 
Pres. Minnesota W. S. A. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS MEMORIAL IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Mathematical Professor Aldis, of Auck- | 


land University, has sent to the vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, 
England, a memorial of persons resident 
in New Zealand and interested in educa- 
tion, as follows: 


The refusal of the University of Cam- 
bridge to grant degrees to women who 
have fulfilled all the conditions on which 
such degrees are given to men, is an in- 
justice, the evil effects of which are felt, 
not only in England, but perhaps even 
more seriously in the most distant parts 
of the world. 

There is now resident in New Zealand a 
lady, engaged in teaching, who holds a 
certificate from the vice-chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge of having passed 
the Moral Sciences’ ‘Tripos. 

Failing the possession of an actual de- 
gree, this lady is disqualified for the high- 
est classifications of the New Zealand 
Educational Department, and is thereby 
placed at great disadvantage as a teacher. 

A senate of the University of New Zea- 
land profess themselves legally unable to 
grant a degree in this or any similar case, 
on the ground that the title of Bachelor 
of Arts has not been conferred by your 
University. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that 
the senate of the University of Cambridge 
will remedy this grievance by providing 
for the admission of properly qualified 
women to the degrees of that University. 


This memorial has received 2,619 signa- 
tures from persons residing in ali parts of 
New Zealand. It is not there alone that 
the injustice of withholding a degree 
from women who have earned it is felt. 


— +O 
WORLD’S W. C. T. U. PETITION. 


A petition of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
addressed to the governments of all 
nations, beseeches each ruler 

“To raise the standard of the law to 
that of Christian morals, to strip away 
the sanctions of the State from the drink 
traffic and the opium trade, and to protect 
the homes of the peuple by the total pro- 
hibition of these curses of civilization 
throughout all the territory over which 
his or her government extends.” 

This petition has received hearty in- 
dorsement from the ‘International Mis- 
sionary Union,” composed of missionaries 
from many lands, and from the ‘Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor,” 
at their annual meeting in New York, 
from churches, missionary, peace and 
other moral associations, the Salvation 
Army, Good Templars, Y. M. C. A. and 
other bodies, aggregating millions. It 
concludes as follows: 

We most earnestly request that all 
these will unite with us in prayer that 
when leading Christian women, in the 
presentation of this petition. stand face to 
face with rulers, pleading for the protec- 
tion of their homes, the Spirit of the Lord 
will move upon royal hearts to grant 
their request. 

MAryY A. WOODBRIDGE, 
Sec. World’s W. C. T. U. 
+> 


WOMEN INCLUDED. 


MERIDEN, Cr., AUG. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
In the beginning of this presidential 
campaign, so one of our newspapers has 
Stated ,— 


A meeting was held in Carnegie’s Music 
Hall, one of the largest and handsomest 
Structures of the kind in the world, and 
Was attended by over 5,000 people, includ- 
ing hundreds of ladies. Mr. Chauncey 
em in a brilliant and pointed speech, 
said : 


The Republican party believes to-night, as it 
has always believed, in an honest ballot and a 
fair count. It wants this country to understand 
that it does not pay to steal, whether it is the 
suffrage of an individual or of an entire State. 
It insists that in every section of the country the 
constitutional guarantees shall be respected and 
upheld. It insists that all shall be equal, the 
richest and most powerful and the poorest and 
most humble; and political privileges to none 
will it deny. 


Why then can not the women hope for 


something from the Republican party ? 
M. 6 F. P. 


+o 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Duriug the past five months $7,500 have 
been raised for the relief of the famine- 


with idiots, aliens, paupers, minors, luna- 


| to Sir A. K. Rollit for the service he ren- 
| dered woman suffrage on April 27, and to 
all members who spoke, voted or paired 
| in favor of the Bill. 


Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, president of | 


| the New England Woman's Press Associ- 
| ation, is responsible for that very spicy 
| column, ‘With a Critie’s Eye,” that has 


| been recently appearing in the Cambridge | 


Chronicle under her nom de plume, Jean 
Kincaid. 


citizen cancelled or modified by the fact 
that he is a public preacher of the gospel. 
| He is still a citizen, and the rights and 


| duties of this civil status belong to him. | 


| If he prays for good government, as he 


to preach as he prays, and then to vote as 
he preaches and prays.—.V. Y. Independent. 

The graduation of twenty-one women 
doctors in New York last week attracted 
scarcely any attention. Less than a gen- 
eration ago it would have been greeted as 
something much greater than a nine days’ 
wonder. That is because we are much 
more “civilized and enlightened,” as the 
geographies say, than we were « genera- 
tion ago.— New York World. 

We are glad to know that the law giv- 
ing women the right to vote for school 
officers is to go before the Supreme Court 
in due form. The case is sent up from 
Mt. Vernon, I1]., where two men were de- 
feated by two women, and they take it to 
heart. We do not know what are the 
points at issue, but if it is on its merits, 
the boys will have to stay on the outside. 
Illinois Suffragist. 

It would knock the pins from under the 
Liquor Traffic as a power in politics, if 
what is termed ‘‘the [rish Catholic vote” 
in our large cities should antagonize it. 
If all men who go to Catholic churches, 
listen to Catholic sermons and say (‘atho- 
lie prayers would vote against saloon 
aldermen and saloon politicians, there 
would be an upheaval that would set all 
the newspapers of the country a-chatter- 
ing.—Catholic Citizen. 

The election returns of the last four 
years give some interesting information 
as to the strength of the Prohibition 
party and its distributicn. In 1888, at 
the last Presidential election, the party 
cast 240,907 votes, which was a little more 
than 2.1 per cent. of the total vote. In 
the Congressional elections two years 
later, 1890, the vote was lighter, being 
198,880, but the percentage remained very 
nearly the same, being a little over 2 per 
cent. But while this was the proportion 
of the total National vote, the power of 
the party in the several States is by no 
means indicated by it. In 1888, there 
were electors named in every State but 
one—South Carolina—and the vote ran 
from 41 in Nevada to 30,231 in New York. 
In Wisconsin it was 14,277; in Minnesota, 
15,311; in Pennsylvania, 20,947 ; in Michi- 
gan, 20,942; in Illinois, 21,595; jn Ohio, 
24,350. In some of the States the propor- 
tion was nearly 6 per cent.,in several it was 
between 4 and 5 per cent. This is not a 
vote that can elect a president, but it may 
easily defeat one, and in State politics it 
may be very important. As it is in State 
legislation that the principle of prohibi- 
tion must be carried out, these figures are 
significant.— Harper's Weekly. 

No darker page in the history of a city 
could be written than has appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle in an article 
entitled ‘‘Chinese Slavery.” It almost 
staggers belief when, from a reliable 
source, we are informed that in the heart 
of a great, prosperous city, with churches 
and schools, there are sixty-two establish- 
ments where Chinese girls are held in 
bondage for the most degraded purposes. 
Seven of these brothels are run on an 
independent basis, while fifty-five are 
banded together in a society known as 
the Len Wo Tong. In these fifty-five 
societies, 230 women and girls are kept 
in the most abject bondage. They are 
closely watched, and if one does attempt 
to escape, almost superhuman efforts are 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 
*ve scoured the tin pans 

too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ApDAmMs. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 


discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHeENey, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, vane established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 


with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By EDWARD B. WARMAS, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,/How to Care for it,”’ ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearnessand a simplicit 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”’— Boston Gazette. 

THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 

BOOK. 

And Kindred Essays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH Hic- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 

LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HarRieTTE R. SHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in eg | 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
py od poe ge eng dl law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 


ion. 
For Sale by ail Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In Tris Name” in the great under- 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
ELL. Introduction 





made to recapture her. Little girls are 
sold as slaves to do domestic drudgery, 
to strip tobacco, or for some temporary 
occupation, until they shall become avail- 
able for the original purpose for which 
they were purchased, namely, the brothel. 
The Chronicle secured an original bill of 
sale of one of these girls, but the details 





stricken Russians by Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
g00d, the well-known Russian translator. | 
The money has been sent to the Tolstois | 
for distribution. 


In the Woman’s Building of the Colum- | 
bian Exposition, the chief decorations are 
Confined to the two doorways. Here the | 
artists appointed are, naturally, women, 
Miss Cassatt and Mrs. MacMonnies. Both 
live, for part of the year, and work, in 
Paris. 

A graceful letter of thanks with 4,050 
women’s names appended has been issued 
from the Central Committee of the 
National Society for Women's Suffrage, 


| places the human chattel at the complete 
| disposal of her purchaser, even far beyond 


| mitted to vote and serve on juries this | 


were too revolting for publication. It 


the child becoming of age. In the face | 
of all this and other crimes, the Grand 
Jury has been discharged, because of its 
failure to indict offenders, and a new jury 
has been imparelled. If women were per- 


state of affairs would be changed. 











PRINTING | 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates | 
turnished for any class or style of printing. 

Cc. H.SIMONDs & CO., 47 Frar.klin Street, Boston, Mass 





By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of real life. 31st thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
Wanted— Men and Women. #200 a month. 
tv? Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free, Write for Circulars to 
A.D.WORTHINGTON & CO... Hartford Ct. 







Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 

Liver-Moies, Blackheads, i 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores ARS 4 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- SWS 4 
ducing a clear end healthy complexion. SN1 
Superior to all face preparations & per- Si 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or SS | 


mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,’ O. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. | 


North American Review, and was the cause of much | & 


By Simeon PEASE CHENRY, | 


his conclusions, but all will concede that the author | 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views | 


that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A COLLEGE 


(BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ie °Wom'es. 


ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Span sh, German, includ 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and lectures on hyenas - y. Gymnasium, with 
| Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$0) In Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
; and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
' ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
| 21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 
West Newton, Mass. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


‘TEAMERS leave north si¢e Central Wharf (foot 
K State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 

ortunity to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


Boston & Portsmouth §. §. Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


John Brooks 


FOR 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 





Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, good for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 
Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON, 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Mgr. 


General Agt. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
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Four Books 
| YOU MUST NOT MISS READING. 


|THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 

By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

| Read what BisHor Vincent says of 

| this book : 


“A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 
| discussion of the much misunderstood ‘woman 
| question.’ A book that every girl in America 
should read ; and every mother ; and every Sather; 
and every son. It aims high and stiikes deep. 
| Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 
phatically.”’ Joun H. Vincent. 


_ MEN AND EVENTS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 

| By Josian B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, 
| gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
found a town in which *‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting prohibition.” 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, how- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was his parlor 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKINC OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
D. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark's keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new book 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who speak with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and sensible 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desire for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are “‘A Young Woman's 
Rights,”’ ‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs,” “‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘Getting Married,” ‘“‘The 
Queen on her Throne,”’ etc. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 


By Mrs. MARIA McINTOSH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a suldier, one of the many 
who went inw the army purely from a sense 
of duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who bad been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story, which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


12mo, 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Mmade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS.......... 3.35 P. M. 
11.0) A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. 








cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


| 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 | 
OPI to 2 dare No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia. | 





11.80 A. M.....PASSENGER..........-- 7.30 PYM. 
Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 
Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with- 


| out change. 


t? For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars, 
or further information, apply at 250 Washington 
St., or at Fassssert tation. Causeway ™t., 
Boston, J.R.V 


WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. 0. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NATIONAL 
PLATFORMS. 


Republican Platform. 

“We demand that every citizen of the United 
States shall be allowed to cast one free and unre- 
stricted ballot in all public elections, and that such 
ballot shall be counted as cast.” 


Prohibition Platform. 
“No citizen should be denied the right to vote 
on account of sex, and equal labor should receive 
equal wages without regard to sex.” 


Democratic Platform. 

“The fundamental doctrine that the largest indi- 
vidual liberty, consistent with the rights of others, 
ensures the highest type of American citizenship 
and the best government.” 


People’s Party Platform. 

“The forces of reform this day organized will 
never cease to move forward until every wrong is 
righted, and equal rights and equal privileges 
securely established for all the men and women of 
the country.” 

“2 — 


DISTRICT SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A Convention will be held in Rocky River, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 2, commencing at 
10 A. M. Interesting papers and addresses 
will be given, and able speakers provided for 
the evening. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all friends of the cause. 

S. M. Perkins, District President. 
— 


MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Hastings, September 6, 7,8, beginning at 3 P.M., 
on Tuesday, September 6. 

All local societies send three delegates. Where 
there is no local W. S. A., any person who sub- 
scribes to the Constitution and pays a member- 
ship fee of one dollar into the State treasury, 
will receive a membership ticket, which wlll serve 
as credentials for any annual meeting or other 
convention of the Minnesota W. S. A. within 
one year from its date. 

Good speakers and singers will be present. 
Important methods will be discussed, and men 
and women who love justice and are interested 
in the welfare ‘of their country are invited to 
come and take part in the meeting. Delegates 
and visitors desiring entertainment are requested 
to send their names to Mrs. W. B. Reed, Hast- 
ings, Minnesota. 

Jviia B. Newson, President. 
Anna B. Turey, Cor. Sec. 
Red Wing, Minn, Aug. 5, 1892. 


—_ -- a oe _ — 
BRAINS. 





Women have ceased to tremble both 
about the quantity and the quality of their 
brains. The proofs of the quality are 
abundant. Still, as the brain of men is 
usually larger than of women, facts which 
show how little mere size has to do in the 
case are worth quoting: 

In the National Medical Review for 
August of this year, Irving C. Morse, 
M. D., professor of nervous diseases in 
Georgetown College, and one of the lead- 
ing specialists in the Capitol city, says: 


Changes in long prevalent belief, like 
the turning points in life, often hinge 
upon small matters of fact. It will doubt- 
less convey a cruinb of comfort to women 
suffragists to learn that the commonly 
accepted blunder regarding the inferior 
capacity of woman’s brain and the supe- 
rior capacity of man’s now seems in a fair 
way to disappear. Persistence of this be- 
lief is the common error of regarding a 
fact by itself instead of taking it in con- 
nection with other facts. To be sure the 
brain in the great majority of men is 
larger and heavier, but the majority of 
males of the human species are taller, 
heavier and larger than the female; so if 
allowance be made for these variations, it 
will appear that the brain capacity of 
woman is, relatively, very little if at all 
inferior to that of man. _ Another cerebral 
fact of significance, lately set forth at a 
meeting of the American Neurological 
Association in New York City, deals a 
serious blow at the so-called science of 
phrenology, and the undeveloped science 
of criminal anthropology. The hemi- 


spheres of two brains placed side by side | 


on a tray were passed around ee the 
members. One brain was that of an intel- 
ligent lawyer, a man of education and an 
author, the other that of a full-blooded 
Congo negro, a representative of the low- 
est type of intelligence and ignorance. 
Yet out of half a hundred of the brightest 
neurologists in the country, not one could 
distinguish by any appreciable anatomi- 


eal peculiarity one brain from the other. | 


As a matter of fact, however, the negro | : 
| so there was no apparent motive for so 


| frightful a crime. 


brain showed a difference in being the 
heavier of the two. Toe Be 





WANTED, SUFFRAGE MUGWUMPS. 


What is needed most of all by the 
woman suftrage movement in this country 
to-day, is a body of voters thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the reform, and 
united in efforts to promote it by prac- 
tical methods inside of their respective 
parties. Whenever a majority of any 
State legislature is composed of men of any 
or all parties who are in favor of extend- 
ing suffrage to women,—municipal and 
presidential woman suffrage will at once 
be established. Such a majority can be 
secured whenever the men who now 
believe in suffrage will discriminate to 
secure the election of suffragists to the 
Legislature. We want what every suc- 
cessful political measure requires, earnest 
supporters, who make woman suffrage a 
political object—in short, we want a body 
of ‘‘woman suffrage mugwumps.” 

A mugwump is a voter who seeks to 
effect a definite political object by uniting 
with other voters likeminded with him- 
self, to bring about the. result through 
the machinery of existing parties, to one 
or the other of which he still maintains a 
qualified allegiance. Voters thus banded 
together as ‘‘organized independents,” 
while still acting as Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists, or People’s Party 
men, become a balance of power, dreaded 
and disliked, but respected and courted, 
by professional politicians. 

During the past fifty years, this country 
has been governed, and its history shaped, 
by a variety of mugwumps, through the 
machinery of two great political parties. 
First we had the anti-slavery mugwumps 
and the pro-slavery mugwumps, North 
and South, prodding both parties in their 
respective sections, until they made the 
slavery question dominant in both. Since 
then we have had greenback mugwumps, 
civil-service mugwumps, tariff mugwumps, 
tariff-reform mugwumps, gold-standard 
mugwumps, free-silver mugwumps, and 
always and everywhere saloon mug- 
wumps. In England, a week ago last 
Thursday, forty Irish mugwumps in the 
British Parliament, holding the balance 
of power in that body, united with the 
Liberals, ejected the Conservatives from 
office, and installed an administration 
pledged in advance to Irish Home Rule. 
Thus, we see a majority of the members 
of Parliament (forty mugwumps ex- 
cepted), opposed to Home Rule, and yet 
coerced and controlled against their own 
convictions by a body of independents 
numbering only about one in fifteen of the 
whole body. 

But while the saloon mugwumps in this 
country control both parties, the men who 
ought to be anti-saloon mugwumps—the 
zealous temperance men, the natural lead- 
ers of that movement, the men of courage 
and convictions, stand outside of practical 
politics, in a hopeless minority comprising 
about two per cent. of the voters. They 
simply make their protest. Such a pro- 
test is morally inspiring, but politically 
imbecile. Nay, more, it is positively 
harmful, by depriving available candi- 
dates who are temperance men of a part 
of their rightful supporters. 

When will the women who know the 
value of a vote to do what ought to be 
done, and to stop what ought to be 
stopped, while continuing to advocate 
prohibition, and to prove to sympathizing 
audiences their self-evident right to the 
ballot, go to work with the voters to 
get it? On all other questions these 
women are divided in opinion, as men are. 
In Kansas, Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. Lease are 
People’s Party speakers, Mrs. Johns is a 
Republican, Mrs. Thurston and Miss Bray 
are Third-party Prohibitionists. This 
diversity of opinion is natural and credit- 
able. It proves that women have minds 
of theirown. But these ladies can all do 
an invaluable work by enrolling the men 


of their respective parties in a common | 


agreement to promote, as far as is con- 
sistent with other political duties, the 
election of suffragists to the Legislature. 
And when our suffrage voters are thus 
enrolled, municipal and _ presidential 


woman suffrage will be carried. 


H. B. B. 
— ~or 


LIZZIE BORDEN BELIEVED INNOCENT. 


The citizens of Fall River who have 
known Miss Lizzie Borden from child- 
hood are unanimous in their belief of her 
innocence of the frightful murder of her 
father and mother-in-law. She is a solid, 


tion and quiet habits, much beloved by 
her friends. She formerly worked in a 
mill, and was noted for unusual kindness 
to new girls in helping them to under- 
stand their work. 
marriage took place fifteen years ago, so 
that the relation was one of long stand- 
ing, and no domestic infelicity was sus- 
pected. Mr. Borden leaves half a million 
dollars, and he had already given each of 
his two daughters ten thousand dollars, 


There is no ground 








Her father’s second | 


of suspicion except that the house was 
supposed to have contained, at the time 
of the murder, only Miss Borden and an 
Irish servant girl. Lizzie Borden was, up 
to the time of her parents’ death, actively 
identified with the Young Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union and the W.C.T.U. Her 
zeal won for her the admiration of her 
sister members, and she was treasurer of 
the former association. ‘The associates of 
both unions since the dual murder have 
held steadfastly to the opinion that, de- 
spite the police chain of circumstantial 
evidence, Miss Borden is not guilty. A 
special meeting of the Young Woman's 
Union and the Womaa’s Union was held 
Aug. 15, in the hall of the latter organiza- 
tion, in the block owned by the prisoner’s 
father. Mrs. P. S. Aydelotte of the 
Woman’s Union presided, and Mrs. E. F. 
Stafford, president of the Young Woman’s 
Union, occupied a place on the platform. 

There were no speeches, and there was a 
respectful silence when Mrs. Stafford 
arose and presented the following reso- 
lution : 


We offer our profound sympathy to Miss 
Lizzie A. Borden in the sad and painful bereave- 
ment which has befallen her in the recent tragic 
deaths of her parents. We would also declare 
our unshaken faith in her as a fellow-worker 
and sister tenderly beloved, and would assure 
her of our constant and earnest prayers that she 
may be supported under the unprecedented trials 
and sorrows now resting upon her. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

This avowal of confidence, taken in 
connection with a similar declaration of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, shows 
how Miss Borden is regarded by her 
society associates. H. B. B. 


———+or— 


WOMAN’S DAY IN WORCESTER. 


The committee of the New England 
Agricultural Fair, which opens in Worces- 
ter, August 30, has kindly consented to 
set apart Friday, September 2, for 
‘*Woman’s Day.” 

Here will be a fine opportunity to help 
our cause along with a new audience. 
These fairs bring together great crowds, 
mostly of the staid and dependable popu- 
lation, and it is largely by the votes of 
the farmers that the suffrage of women is 
to be secured. So it is especially fortu- 
nate that a woman’s day has been assigned 
us. The programme of speakers will be 
given next week. L. 8. 
<< O——— 


A BREEZE IN DOG-DAYS. 


This week has been dull at 3 Park 
Street, save for the advent uf Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, whose dominant presence 
seems with fs yet, so full of fire was she, 
in such deadly earnest against wrong and 
oppression of every hue. ‘Do I believe 
Lizzie Borden is guilty? No more than 
you are, and I've written to her to say 
so!’ ‘*What do I think about the Home- 
stead matter? My sympathies are with 
the locked-out men, but I think there 
never will be permanent peace or real 
equity until firms are organized on the 
profit-sharing basis... Then she told of a 
certain rich man, a leather dealer, who 
had like trouble with his men—dissatis- 
faction and disturbance. ‘He said to me, 
‘I have long been in doubt as to the jus- 
tice of my course.” So, calling his men 
together, he told them that he proposed 
to try a new method. He thought that 
he himself should make ten per cent. on 
his capital. Then, of course, the running 
expenses should all be paid. After that, 
he was willing to make a pro rata distri- 
bution of any further profits, making his 
men partners ina sense. ‘The plan worked 
admirably —no more discontent. Only, 
one day, when Mr. C. passed through the 
work-shops, he found a crowd about one 
of the men whom they were using rather 
roughly. His offence was that he had 
been wasting leather. ‘Our leather,’ you 
see. And when the man said that he 
didn’t waste much, they answered that he 
did—enough to make 1,000 pairs of leather 
shoe-strings! They were looking sharply 
after the interests of the company.” But 
the white ribbon floated on high still. 
“They'll never amount to much, orga- 
nized or not,” said Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘un- 





til they all stop drinking.” Cc. W. 
MONTANA CONSTITUTION ABOVE 
STATUTE. 


Attorney General Haskell has pub- 


s | i j a , 
substantial young woman aged twenty- | Sees am epieten atvaees to women's 


seven, in good health, of gentle disposi- | 


voting in Montana. We quote the follow- 
ing from the Constitution of the State of 
Montana: 


Article IX. Section 10. Women shall be eligi- 
ble to hold the office of county superintendent of 
schools or any school district office, and shall 
have the right to vote at any school election. 

Article 1X. Section 12. Upon all questions 
submitted to the vote of the tax-payers of the 
State, or any political division thereof, women 
who are tax-payers and possessed of the quailifi- 
cations for the right of suffrage required of men 
by this constitution shall, equally with men, 
have the right to vote. 


But in the school law of Montana, 
August 31, 1891, in ‘‘House Bill No. 61, 
an act entitled, An Act to Amend Section 





1880 of the School Laws of Montana, in 
relation to publishing notices, and the 


qualification of electors at school elec- 


tions,”’ one reads: 


Section 1. Any persona offering to vote may 
be challenged by ~~ f legally qualified elector of 
the district, or one of the judges of election ; and 
the chairman of the board of trustees, or, in his 
absence, one of the other members of the board, 
shall thereupon administer to the person chal- 
lenged an oath or affirmation us follows: You 
do swear or affirm that you are a citizen of the 
United States, that you are 21 years of age, 
according to your best information and belief; 
that you have resided in this district six months 
next preceding this election, that you are a tax- 
paver in this school district, and that you have 
not before voted this day. If the elector shall 
refuse to take the oath his vote shall be rejected, 
etc. 

This clause is said to render void Arti- 
cle IX. Section 10, by some parties, and 
is what the Attorney General based his 
opinion upon. We have the best legal 
authority for asserting that it does not, 
and that the Constitution of the State of 
Montana is paramount to the school law. 
Let the women of Montana take courage 
and vote this year, as heretofore, for the 
best candidates for school trustees, as- 
sured that the Constitution of the State 


of Montana gives them that privilege. 


H. B. B. 
- EE 


KANSAS SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 


SALINA, KAN., AUG. 5, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Early in June Mrs. A. A. Welch ar- 
ranged a meeting for me in Cedarville. 
The uncertainties of railroad travel 
stranded me at the Cedarville depot at 11 
o’clock on the night I was to speak. I 
was hospitably received, even at this un- 
seasonable hour of arrival, by Mrs. and 
Mr. Johnston, and I would that all 
weary itinerants might find such delight- 
ful entertainment. A meeting was ar- 
ranged for three days later on my return 
trip. The advertising was well done, 
(which is not universally the case) and 
the hall was crowded. After the lecture 
I organized a club with the following 
excellent corps of officers: 

President—Mrs. Ella B. Newell. 

Vice-President—Mrs. A. A. Welch. 
a Secretary—Miss Jennie Nord- 

Treasurer—Mrs. Francis Jobnston. 

This new president is the right woman 
in the right place. She is full of bright 
ideas and possessed of great tact. At 
their first meeting they appointed a com- 
mittee on Fair work, and arranged for 
studies in Kansas Law and Parliamentary 
Practice. Gentlemen are members of this 
society, and much interested in its suc- 
cess. It was expected that at the second 
meeting the membership would be in- 
creased to 42. 

At our Chautauqua Assembly, at 
Ottawa, in June, two new features were 
introduced—the woman’s council and the 
suffrage conference. The council had 
Mrs. Noble Prentis at its head. She 
originated its excellent plan and carried 
it into successful execution. It was much 
enjoyed; and the delightful coterie of 
women who hold its interests dear are 
planning the perpetuation of this ‘*exper- 
iment.” The subjects discussed were 
ably handled, and a catholic spirit pre- 
vailed. Mrs. Frances Parker’s lectures 
on physical culture and dress reform were 
novel features of the council, and made a 
profound impression. 

The suffrage conference had various 
questions under consideration—presiden- 
tial suffrage, bond suffrage, the power of 
Congress to confer upon women the vote 
for members of the national House of 
Representatives, and petitions to the 
Omaha and Topeka People’s Party and 
Republican conventions, then close at 
hand, for suffrage planks in the party 
platforms. A plank well fitted for inser- 
tion in the Kansas Republican platform 
was formulated and ordered to be pre- 
sented before the platform committee at 
Topeka. 

Mrs. Frances Carruth, of our State 
University, told us of the new course of 
study established by Prof. Canfield,— 
named the ‘*Status of Women.” Mrs. Car- 
ruth was followed by Prof. Blackmar, 
who has the class in charge. Its one year 
of life has demonstrated its usefulness 
and has assured its permanency. Inter- 
est in it has grown. It needs a larger 
library. Friends of this movement should 
send it books and money for the enlarge- 
ment of its library. 

On the afternoons of the two conference 
days, Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw, president and vice-president of the 
National American W. 8. A., addressed 
large audiences in the tabernacle. Con- 
versions were reported,—proof positive 
of very effective speeches. Dr. D. C. 
Milner, president of the assembly, pre- 
sided at the tabernacle meetings, and 
left nothing undone that could add to 
their success. We are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Milner. 

The matter of the Fair to be held in 
October in Topeka was discussed, and 
various promises of contributions made. 
Mrs. Carrol, of Ottawa, pledged a piece 
of needle-work. Her friends say she 





creates as beautiful things with her 
needle as others do with their pencils, 
The repartee in this discussion was enter. 
taining. The two solid business women 
of the conference—Mrs. Turner, of Paola, 
and Miss Bray, of Topeka, vied with each 
other in making puns. They were not 
fined. 

It was the general opinion that contrib. 
utors should keep in mind the advisabi]-. 
ity of preparing such articles for the Fair 
as will be suitable for Christmas presents, 
Everybody knows the endless variety of 
things useful for Christmas. A toy table, 
that is, a table loaded with toys, should 
be provided for; our sisters in the country 
should send in fruits, jellies, lard, 
chickens, butter, hams, etc. One fat 
porker has been promised. Who will 
pledge a second? We would be glad to 
receive orders from thoughtful parents or 
loving aunties for dolls with wardrobes, 
with description of the doll and outfit 
wanted, and the sum the purchaser ig 
willing to pay for same. 

The Falls Heaters will be articles of 
much interest. These little affairs are 
declared to make it possible to heat a bed- 
room, bath room, or small sitting-room or 
office with a lamp! Think of it. Who 
wouldn’t want one? 

We are much in hopes that our friends 
in the East, who do not have to struggle 
as hard as we do for a little money to push 
the work with, will generously send 
tokens of their good will in the shape of 
‘*‘something for the Fair.” If they could 
let us know of their kind intentions they 
would encourage us greatly. We were 
never so far along in Kansas as now,— 
never so near success. But much work is 
before us, and we need help. Come to 
our aid in the matter of the Fair. 

Washington County has a new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Adelaide Schmidt Wayland, a 
young woman of fine powers. She has 
only recently come into the work, and is 
a welcome acquisition. She has only just 
begun to speak, but at Haddam she ad- 
dressed a large audience in the opera 
house and held the close attention of her 
hearers. Mrs. V. A. McKenney presided 
at this meeting. After my lecture I 
organized an auxiliary. Mrs. Penney is 
its president, and Mrs. Hall its secretary. 
Mrs. Penney was a resident of South 
Dakota when the amendment was sub- 
mitted there. She now resides in Kansas, 
where she can enjoy a part of the right 
she was denied in Dakota, but at the same 
time freely given the Indians. 

I get word occasionally from ladies 
serving on school boards. This is what 
one serving her first term, and the only 
lady on the board, says of her experience 
there: 

These men seem to me, more than 
women, to be governed by policy and pol- 
itics. ‘They settle questions by these con- 
siderations, instead of being influenced by 
right and justice. I have boiled with in- 
dignation at some of their ways of getting 
out of things, and I always make my pro- 
test, though I am only one among so 


many. I think it does have some effect. 
At all events I will do my duty. 


LAURA M. JOHNS. 


——__—_~@ 


WOMEN IN CATHOLIC ASSEMBLIES. 





It is gratifying to note the growing 
degree of recognition given to women in 
Catholic assemblies. ‘The Catholic sum- 
mer school, which opened at New London, 
Conn., on Aug. 1, includes at least three 
women on its lecture programme. Miss 
Katherine E. Conway, assistant editor of 
The Pilot, and president of the John Boyle 
O'Reilly Reading Circle of Boston, gave 
the first of the evening lectures. Her 
subject was, ‘*‘The Literature of Moral 
Loveliness.”” Miss Katherine 0’ Keefe, of 
Lawrence, Mass., gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “John Boyle O'Reilly,” and Mrs. 
Mary E. Blake, of Boston, is announced 
for a lecture on ‘‘ Mexico.” 

This summer school is the first con- 
ducted by Catholics. It is the outcome 
of the Columbia Reading Circle and the 
Catholic Educational Union, in which the 
ladies mentioned, and others, have been 
active workers. 

At the recent meeting of the Catholic 
Abstinence Union of America, at Indiaa- 
apolis, Ind., Miss Lodie E. Reed, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, Mrs. K. Loftin, and Mrs. 
Eli F. Ritter, of that city, were admitted 
as fraternal delegates from the National 
W.C. T. U., and given seats on the plat 
form. They were duly introduced and 
cordially received. Miss Reed presented 
the greetings of Miss Willard and of the 
National W. C. T. U., and the convention 
responded with enthusiastic applause- 
Last year, for the first time, the Union 
elected a woman third vice-president, and 
Miss Mary I. Cramsie, of St. Paul, Minn, 
was elected this year. Miss Cramsié 
read an admirable paper on ‘*T'emperance 
in the Home and School,” and with Mrs- 
D. O. Wilbur served on the committee 02 
resolutions. The number of women’s 
societies has largely increased during the 
past year. Of the nearly 60,000 members: 
about 6,000 are women. F. M. A+ 
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“EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA.” 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., AUG. 4, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An article under this head, relating to 
the seventh annual Tri-County Conven- 
tion, held in Santa Cruz in May, appeared 
in your paper of July 23. In it the writer 
referred to a discussion on equal suffrage, 
and after paying a compliment to Rev. 
Edgar Leavitt, who argued in favor of 
the question, said: 

Per contra, the principal of the City 
High School made a solemn exhibition of 
himself as a man of medieval mind, ear- 
nestly declaring that he would like to 
keep women out of all public positions 
and pursuits, etc. Alas for young Amer- 
ica, with such preceptors! 

To speak of a gentleman who has for 
years so successfully conducted our pub- 
lic schools (consisting of 1,200 pupils and 
twenty-nine teachers), and has brought 
them to such excellence that they are an 
honor to our city and second to none in 
any part of our grand domain, as ‘‘a man 
of mediwval mind,” is such an absurdity 
that, had the article appeared in our local 
papers, where he is so well known, I 
should not have thought it necessary to 
reply. But knowing that your paper has 
such a wide circulation, I felt that it 
would be an injustice to allow such a 
statement to be scattered among your 
many readers, feeling that it would create 
an erroneous impression of the state of 
society here, and would be an unjust 
reflection upon a gentleman who is so 
deeply interested in the progress, ad- 
vancement and culture of our young peo- 
ple. By young people, I mean girls as 
well as boys, for there is no distinction 
made. 

The debate on *‘Equal Suffrage” was 
conducted as if brought before a senato- 
rial committee. The ladies who arranged 
for it, at first expected the gentlemen to 
speak against the question. but after re- 
ceiving this answer several times over, 
‘Yes, [ will assist you, but I would prefer 
to speak in favor, as my sympathies are 
on that side,” it was thought best to have 
the points pro and con brought out by 
both gentlemen and ladies. The question 
was really argued, as any topic in a de- 
bate is, without reference to personal 
views. It seems strange that any person 
should have been so obtuse as not to have 
so understood it. Several of our bright- 
est ladies of W. C. T. U. fame, and some 
of our most prominent and respected gen- 
tlemen, took part in the debate, and made 
very witty and telling arguments on both 
sides of the question. 

Santa Cruz is one of the loveliest cities 
on the Pacific Coast. The people are lib- 
eral and progressive in thought and ac- 
tion, as the large membership of our 
churches and Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties, the fine condition of our public 
schools and business college, our electric 
railway, electric light, water work system, 
ete., will testify. When the question of 
admitting women as members of the lay 
conference was submitted to the church, 
the M. E. church did itse!f the honor of 
not depositing one vote against it, al- 
though there were a large number for the 
admission. This action expresses the 
sentiment of equality better than any 
words can do. 

I presume there are many people here, 
as elsewhere, who are opposed to equal 
suffrage. But, judging from the sigus of 
the times, I believe that Santa Cruz will 
swing into line as grandly as any of her 
sister cities. Yours for justice, 

Mrs, E. 8. PRINGLE, 
Sec. Tri-County W. C. T. U. 


CHAUTAUQUA ECHOES. 


It was a happy thought to invite Susan 
B. Anthony, president of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Anna Shaw, vice-president at large 
of that great representative society, to 
appear before the Chautauqua Assembly, 
August 8, in behalf of the organized 
womanhood of America. The scene is 
thus described by a correspondent who 
was present on both August 8 and 9: 


Three things were evident at Chautau- 
qua. First, that H. B. Blackwell had 
made a splendid impression by his speech 
on Woman’s Day, July 30; second, that 
tev. Anna Shaw made the cleanest-cut 
speech possible—an unanswerable argu- 
ment. She held her vast audience of 
5,000 well in hand from the first sentence 
to the last. I never saw more perfect 
sympathy between speaker and audience. 
All who loved the cause felt proud of her. 
Mr. George Vincent, who introduced her, 
and sat through her entire address — just 
one hour and five minutes—said it was 
admirable, every point well fortified. Dr. 
Buckley himself, who sat very near the 
Stage, praised her manner, her style, her 
oratory, her voice especially; third, that 
when Dr. Buckley’s turn came to speak 
in opposition, on ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
from his first sentence to his last he never 
succeeded in getting his audience with 
him. It must have been to him a new, 
altogether strange, and very uncomfort- 
able experience. He worried and hurried 
through what he thought, while prepar- 
ing it, would demolish the suffragists, 
feeling that it was falling flat, and touch- 





ing no chord of the hearts of that liberty- 
and-equality-loving crowd. If Dr. Buck- 
ley could make nothing like an argument 
against woman suffrage, all lesser lights 
may as well abandon the effort. 


———_+@o—. 


McCLEARY’S CIVICS. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., AUG. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 


Iam glad that women have discovered 
the merits of McCleary’s ‘‘Civics.” I 
know of no other single book which con- 
tains so many of the simple things we 
women ought to know. A course in the 
“Civics,” accompanied or followed by 
one in ‘*Fiske’s Civil Government”’ would 
be of great interest as well as profit to 
women’s clubs. 

ANNAH May SOULE. 


Formerly Teacher of Science of Government, 
Michigan State Normal School. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has 173 members. 

The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Denver, October 28 to November 3, 
promises to be one of rare interest. 


Miss Mary A. Ripley has been elected 
president of the Nineteenth Century Club 
of Kearney, Neb. 

The Arkansas Democrat publishes an 
admirable address of Dr. Ida Joe Brooks, 
of Little Rock, before the Columbian 
Club, on **Women in Medicine.” 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, our junior 
editor, returned to Boston yesterday from 
camp on Lake Memphremagog, having 
given two suffrage lectures in Vermont 
on her way home. 

Mrs. Lillie D. Blake, of New York City, 
and Mrs. L. R. Keister, editor of the 
Woman’s Evangel, are announced among 
the speakers at the Virginia Chautauqua 
Assembly to be held at Assembly Park, 
near Harrisonburg, Aug. 9 to Aug. 23. 

The suffragists of Iowa have secured a 
‘*Woman’s day” at thirty County Agri- 
cultural Fairs. This enables them to 
bring their cause before as many new 
audiences of the class of people most 
likely to accept ideas of equal rights for 
women. 

‘*The Deacon’s Week,” one of the popu- 
lar short stories written by the late Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke, was first published in 
the Congregationalist in 1883. It soon 
reached a circulation of 80,000, has been 
reprinted in illustrated editions, and trans- 
lated into many languages. 

A woman’s coédperative bakery was 
opened last month at Springfield, Mass. 
Its business is already so great that an ex- 
tension of quarters will soon be made. 
The following are officers: Business man- 
ager, Mrs. Mary A. Lane; president, Mrs. 
Orissa L. Wilder ; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Butler. 

Sister Rose Gertrude, who left a com- 
fortable home in England to nurse the 
lepers on the Island of Molakai, is now in 
San Francisco, with her husband, Dr, 
Lutz, to whom she was married about a 
year ago. She has left the Sandwich 
Islands permanently, and will remain in 
San Francisco. 

The Bethany Home of Rhode Island, 
which was chartered by the last legisla- 
ture, has organized with these officers : 

President—Olney Arnold. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Charles H. Babcock, 
D. D.; Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, of Woonsocket; 
Mrs. M. Nellie Brown, of Providence; Rev. 
Henry M. King, D. D. 

Treasurer—Alfred Stone, Esq. 

The Women’s Board of Managers for 
the Chicago Exposition have devised a 
plan for providing women visitors with 
‘tgood, clean, safe homes at reasonable 
rates.” The plan requires immediate ap- 
plication. Circulars and information are 
furnished by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street. 

The Berkeley School of Boston sent its 
pupils this year to eleven different colle- 
giate institutions, six of them colleges 
for young ladies. These young women, 
admitted mostly by certificate, were 
trained co-educationally with young men, 
obliged to take the tests at Harvard and 
elsewhere, and were judged by the same 
rules. 

The College Settlements Association 
offers through the generosity of Miss 
Susan Upham, of Boston, a fellowship of 
$300 for the year 1892-93, either in the 
New York or Philadelphia Settlement, or 
the time may be divided between the two. 
Applications should be sent before Sep- 
tember to Mrs. Adaline E. Thompson, 63 
Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the society which aims ‘‘to per- 
petuate the memory and spirit of the men 
and women who achieved American inde- 
pendence,” has started an official maga- 
zine called the American Monthly. It is 
edited by Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
of Saratoga, N. Y., and published by the 
National society, at Washington, D. C. 





“Pluck, Push and Perseverance’ are 
the three p’s adopted as their motto by 
the W.C. T. U. of Lake Helen, Florida, 
at their meeting, July 27. They will have 
head-quarters at Somerset Park of Lake 
Helen, where an auditorium is to be built 
for a school of methods, and a winter 
encampment, where persons throughout 
the State may come in winter, and attend 
lectures upon various subjects. 

Prohibition proposes to combine the in- 
fluence of the motherhood of our country. 
Some say, ‘‘We do not want to see the 
women vote.” No matter, it is going to 
come, and if you do not get out of the 
way the car of progress will roll over 
you. ‘Twenty-three States now give 
woman the ballot. We have got six 
women mayors in the West.—Helen M. 
Gougar. 

We should smile a broad smile if we 
were to witness a man trying to walk 
away with one foot, leaving the other at 
the starting poiut. But still we do not 
laugh very generally at the man who tries 
to remove women from the fields of actual 
equality. This doll’s play, however, is 
played out, gentlemen. Where our 
fathers saw fairies, we and our descend- 
ants see women—human beings.—Frihet. 

Miss Irene Fockler has been appointed 
associate superintendent of the Press 
Department National W. C. T. U., to co- 
éperate with Mrs. H. B. Kells, editor of 
the literary department of the Union 
Signal, Mrs. Kells being superintendent 
of press work in the National W.C. T. U. 
Miss Fockler has been for three years one 
of Miss Willard’s secretaries, and has 
acquired experience in journalistic lines. 

Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., president of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and Mrs. Clark, the leader of the Junior 
Endeavor work, have started on a tour of 
the world in the interests of that organ- 
ization. They will visit Australia, Japan, 
and China, then India, Turkey, Italy, 
Spain, and the capitals of Europe, and in 
the middle of June, 1893, take part in the 
Christian Endeavor meeting at Bradford, 
England. The entire trip, which was 
prompted by invitations from foreign 
missionaries, will occupy nearly a year. 

Gordon Rest, the summer home for 
working girls and women, opened three 
years ago by the New England Helping 
Hand Society, isin need of contributions 
to carry on its beneficent work. The home 
is designed to furnish a summer rest for 
invalid or weary women who are found 
among the deserving, silent, Protestant 
poor. It has helped many to recover 
health and to obtain suitable employment. 
Donations of money, books, clothing or 
bedding may be sent to Mrs. Eliza ‘'rask- 
Hill, Room 9, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

The St. Johnsbury Republican says that 
“the wives of the mill hands at Home- 
stead are urging them to accept the invita- 
tion of the company and return to work. 
That is the best advice the men have re- 
ceived. It is sound and unselfish. Let 
not the men make the blunder of rejecting 
it. The intuitions of women are, as a rule, 
keener than those of men. These saga- 
cious Homestead women who want to 
preserve their little homes, who are 
anxiously asking where the bread for 
their children is to be obtained if not from 
the great mills, clearly see that if new 
men take the places of their breadwinners, 
ruin and starvation are beforethem. The 
advice of the women should be followed. 
It means peace, home, bread, prosperity.” 

Dr. Mary Victoria Lee, teacher of phys- 
ical culture, physiology, zoélogy, etc., in 
the Oswego, N. Y. Normal School, died 
at Rochester recently, from heart disease. 
Dr. Lee was one of the best known teach- 
ers in Central New York, and was one of 
a group of teachers who during the last 
quarter of a century have made the Os- 
wego Normal School a centre of intellect- 
ual energy. She was a favorite speaker 
at institutes and Sunday school conven- 
tions. During one of her summer vaca- 
tions Mr. Moody, the great evangelist, 
employed her to work with him in IIli- 
nois. The Oswego Palladium says, ‘‘Dr 
Lee’s life was peculiarly rich in the 
warmth and number of its friendships. 
She seemed to have a genius for friend- 
ship. Wherever she went she was the 
gladly welcomed guest of some home.” 











0. G. CILLEY, A. M., M. D., on 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


M.S. AYER: . Boston, Mass., Jan. 20, 1892. 
My Dear Sir.—! have tested your “Hygienic Substi- 
tute for Coffee” and find that it makes a delicious 


beverage, entirely free from objectionable qualities. | 


It can be freely used advantageously by those indi- 
viduals of nervous temperament and by invalids and 
children who do not bear well the stimulating effects 
of tea and coffee, as we find here a beverage which is 
not only agreeable but highly nutritious as well. I 
use it myself and can honestly recommend it to others 
in all conditions of health. 
Respectfully yours, 


35 Cambridge St. 0. G. CILLEY, A. M., M.D. 





Prepared by M.S. AYER. Boston, Mass. | 


Principal wholesa'e and retail grocers sell it. 





A ‘Women’s Column” has been added to 
the Galera (Ala.) Journal, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. F. W. Gist, the wife of the 
editor. It is dedicated to ‘our lady read- 
ers” and “earnestly solicits correspond- 
ence and contributions from the women of 
Shelby County,” especially on church, 
temperance and mission work. She adds: 


We will not preach or teach woman suf- 
frage in this column, but we may furnish 
news items on same. And we can say 
just here that the democratic canvassers 
of our county are appealing to the 
mothers and wives of our countrymen 
for their influence and aid in the present 
great struggle in our State for a continua- 
tion ofdemocratic rule and white suprem- 
acy. Can we listen to these entreaties 
without responding? 


active work for next winter’s session of 
the legislature. In the next two months 
the candidates will be named who will 
make laws favorable to women, or 
repeal those already made. Do not be- 
lieve that the law giving the school ballot 
to women will not be attacked at the next 
session. It will be repealed if possible, 
and if not repealed the attempt will be 
made to so amend it as to render it value- 
less. Watch the candidates, ask them 
how they stand, and help defeat them if 
they oppose women’s voting. Beat them 
in the convention, and, if you fail there, 
beat them at the polls. More eftective 
work can be done before the November 
election than after. Ask, ‘‘Who are the 
candidates, and how will they vote?’— 
Illinois Suffragist. 

On the evening of July 7, there was an 
interesting gathering of the World’s W. 
C. T. U. workers in Lady Somerset’s 
drawing-room, in London. Besides the 
gracious hostess were Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, president of Spain, returning to 
that country from America; Miss Alice 
Palmer, World’s organizer for South 
Africa; Miss Pash, an English woman 
recently appointed by Lady Henry Som- 
erset for the World’s work in India, and 
Miss Helen Hood, of America, now asso- 
ciated with Lady Henry Somerset. Miss 
Campbell, of South Africa, who was at 
the Boston convention, could not be at 
this reunion, as she was obliged to leave 
the day before to attend to preparations 
for the long voyage to Africa. Hand- 
some offices have been secured for the 
World’s W. C. T. U. at Westminster, 
where the general work for the British 
Empire will be carried on. 


The Allen Gymnasium, 47 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston, has just issued a very 
attractive circular, calling attention to 
its facilities for giving Turkish, Rus- 
sian, electric, sulphur and salt baths, and 
massage. This institution, with Miss 
Mary Allen at its head, is admirably 
equipped. It has a bowling alley and 
tennis court, and in addition to gymna- 
sium instruction gives lessons in bowl- 
ing, tennis and swimming, including a 
normal course of training for teachers. 
The swimming bath occupies a room fif- 
teen by thirty feet, and is supplied by 
water from four artesian wells. On the 
third floor is a sun bath, where a large 
space is devoted to swinging hammocks 
under a glass roof. ‘These baths are 
exclusively for women, and one of the 
superior advantages of them over other 
public baths is declared to be ‘tbecause 
there is no disagreeable odor of tobacco 
about the place, so offensive in baths fre- 
quented by men.” 


+o a 


PEOPLE who give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
fair trial realize its great merit and are 
glad to say a good word forit. Have you 
tried it? 





Women of Illinois, now is the time for | 





| 
| 





MUSIC 
VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or two singing books. There will be 
rainy days and jolly evenings when music will be 
keenly appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three years; 
92 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS 


| As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 


MINSTREL SONGS--OLD AND NEW 


100 old-time plantation melodies ; heavy paper, $1. 


College Songs for Cuitar. 
College Songs for Banjo. 


Either volume, 81. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses, paper, 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over Seejelty, famous songs of the last half-century, 


ms" SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK 


For learning to play in a short time without the help 
of a teacher, any one of the following instruments: 


VIOLIN. FLUTE, CORNET. 
GUITAR, PIANO, CLARINET. 
BANJO. ORGAN, PICCOLO, 
MANDOLIN, FIFE. ACCORDION, 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen pieces for that eopectal instrument. 
music alone would cost from §2 to $3 if 


separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cents. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Lake Champlain Route 


FOR 


Adirondacks and Montreal 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS. 
10.30 A. M.. MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 








Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars run through to 
Burlington, Vt., Platteburg, N. Y.,and Montreal, P. Q., 
without seenee. 

For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 20 Washington bt., or at Passenger Station, 

Jause way St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER, 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side. 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and slic ing doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 








Ts | 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
| Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
| BOARD 





| WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


‘Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


| Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection 





iers ; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot feet 
front by 90 feet Comp, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhoc uaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package,7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minu fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. erms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Black well Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and fin 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. e open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 7 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 6 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 cents a foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars Rass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. me from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 


a r. 
ice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 


Say cash - - - $300 
lst mortgage, Syeom, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, monthly payments of $25) 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the; $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. ) 
Total $4,500 





ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $4,300. No. 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five pi all conv igh ¢ i 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot ri 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$% a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,300, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 19 Neponset Avenue. 


To see houses take cars for Ne; tor Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old lony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1292, 1230, 155, 225, 3:12, $52 or 422 P.M. 

Apply to 
H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. ston. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
AFTERGLOW. 


BY KATHARINE C. PENFIELD. 


| could take up. He was as slick as store 
| broadcloth, but any one’ll tell you the 

homespun wears best. Seven years before, 
| when he was just twenty-one, his father’d 





Fair the sun's shining, fairer 
The afterglow. 
Fairer the flush and the burning 
And the passionate tender yearning 
Of clouds hung low, 
Sun-kissed into beauty rarer. 


a freedom present. He was working on 
| it and living to home, but in the fall he 





Fair is love's shining, fairer and go to housekeeping. Judy wasn’t 
The afterglow. ; 
Soul in its hush of blessing 
Slowly the meaning guessing ; 
Breathing the warmth of its wondering smile 
For the whole world to rest in, glad, awhile. 
Fairest that soul’s possessing, 
To smile and know 
Earth by its smiling fairer. 


peace thought what Samuel did was just 
about right, and she always spoke well of 
Judy. 
| But, as I was saying, she was left well 
fixed, or we all thought she was, for Eben- 
+r ; ezer had a good farm in another township, 
“THY VOICE FROM INMOST DREAM- and only the day before he died he'd sold 
LAND CALLS.” | it for twenty-five hundred dollars, cash 
WATSON. | down, and had brought the money home 
| with him. Careless? Very likely, but the 
| nearest bank was fifteen miles away, and 
| you had to be careless sometimes. Hep- 
zibah was all broke up when Ebenezer got 
killed, and she didn’t think of money nor 
nothing else. His brother Joel was exec- 
utor, and he knew about the money, but 
when he came to look for it, it wasn’t to 
be found—not a hide nor hair of it left. 
He knew, and Hepzibah knew, that Eben- 
ezer brought that money home, and the 
house hadn’t been alone one minute 
since; but it was gone—twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, five five-hundred-dollar bills, 
in a long, slim envelope. Every inch of 
that house was searched. The carpets 
was took up, and the beds ripped open, 
and they poked into the cracks of the 
mop-boards with a knitting-needle, and 
felt of Eben’s old coat to make sure if it 
hadn’t gone down between the outside and 
the lining. Hepzibah was down in bed, 
and Abby wouldn't leave her for one min- 
ute, but Samuel gave up his whole time 
to it for a week, and all the neighbors 
came in and helped, but the money was 
gone. That’s just where it lay, and there 
was nothing to do but to get on as well 
as she could with the farm. I’m bound 
to say she didn’t get on very well. You 
see, she’d made butter and cheese and 
sewed and mended and kept house and 
helped every way a woman could, but she 
didn’t know any more about running a 
farm than a city woman. 

As for Abby, she was off in the next 
village teaching school, for they’d got to 
have some ready money. You may have 
land, but you can’t sell off a rod every 
time you wanta pound of tea, and Hepzi- 
bah wasn’t one to be beholden to nobody 
—and, anyhow, Abby didn’t know any 
more about taking care of a farm than 
her mother. "“I'would have all been right 
if Samuel’d been contented to stay to 
home, but ’twa’n’t many months after his 
father died when Samuel he made up his 
mind that he wanted to keep tavern. The 
old Red Top was for sale, and Samuel let 
out his own farm on shares. Old Bill 
Elders had always said he wouldn’t sell 
the Red Top for one cent less than three 
thousand dollars, and there was those that 
wondered where Samuel got the money. 
He acted all smooth and open, and talked 
it over with any one that wanted to listen, 
and said he’d always been saving, and 
Mr. Elders thought he’d get on well, and 
he'd pay in what little he could, and give 
a mortgage for the rest. Hepzibah she 
looked sorter worried, for I suppose she 
didn’t exactly see her way along, but she’d 
say, ‘*Yes, Samuel's never been wasteful. 
Judy ain't overstrong, and I rather guess 
| living on a farm would have been too 
| hard for her’—but she'd never thought 
| *twas hard for her and Ebenezer. Samuel 
was so polite and friendly to everybody 
| that you couldn't say anything to him, 
_ though folks had their thoughts; but 
one day a woman did some washing up at 
the Red Top, and Judy quarrelled with 





BY WILLIAM 





Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls ; 
The wastes of sleep thou makest fair ; 

Bright o’er the ridge of darkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair. 


The morn renews its golden birth ; 

Thou with the vanquished night dost fade: 
And leav'st the ponderable earth 

Less real than thy shade. 


or 
WOMANHOOD. 





By this we hold—no man is wholly great 
Or wise, or just, or good, 

Who will not dare his all to reinstate 
Earth's trampled womanhood. 

Each village hath its martyrs, every street 
Some house that is a hell; 

Some woman's heart, celestial, pure, and 

sweet, 

Breaks with each passing bell. 


There are deep wrongs, too infinite for 
words, 

Man dare not have revealed, 

And, in our midst, insane, barbaric hordes, 
Who make the law their shield. 

Rise, then,O woman! grasp the mighty pen, 
By inspiration driven; 

Scatter the sophistries of blinded men 
With voices fresh from heaven. 


or 
SHARED. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





I said it in the meadow path, 

I say it on the mountain stairs— 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within— 

Life, with its unlocked treasuries, 
God’s riches—are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcomed me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 





And up the radiant peopled way 

That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life's delight to say : 
‘*Heaven is not heaven for me alone.”’ 


Rich through my brethren’s poverty— 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 


a —— 


A MODERN PRODIGAL. 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN. 


When Ebenezer Makepeace got kicked | 
by his horse and died, everybody said the 
Widow Makepeace was well fixed. Peo- 
ple didn’t have to spend so much in those 
days to show their neighbors that they 
were comfortable ; they just were comfort- 
able, and that was the end of it; and the 
Widow Makepeace had a farm of a hun- 
dred acres, no run-down place, but good | 
land, with all the fences up, and cattle 
that could stand without leaning on the 
barn. There was a first-rate wood lot, a 
big meadow, and as good corn and grass 
land as there was in the county. Eben- 
ezer hadn’t made no secret of what was 
in his will, and the whole town knew that 
the farm and every dollar besides, except 
just enough to the children to make the 
will stand law, was to go to ‘‘Hepzibah fairly drove her out of the house. 

Ann Makepeace, my beloved wife, who’s| Things didn’t get on very well at the 
helped me earn it,” as the will read, for | farm. Hepzibah was asmart woman, but 
Ebenezer thought there never was a | ‘tisn’t every woman that can make butter 
woman equal to Hepzibah. that knows where to plant potatoes; and 

They never had but two children, Abby 
and Samuel. Abby was a good girl. She 
wasn’t handsome; leastways, we didn’t 
think so then, for she was dark, and we 
used to think the light complected girls 
the prettiest in those days; but she had a 
good healthy color in her face, and her 
eyes were clear and honest, and looked 
straight into yours. She wasn’t no great 
at talking, but I used to say to my Maria, 
“The fellow that gets Abby Makepeace’s 
promise will have something to hold by, | 
for she’ll keep every word of it.” 

Samuel was eight years older than Abby. | 
He was always kinder smooth and palav- 
ering. My boys used to hate him when 


| but six shillings instead of eight, and the 
woman got mad and said, ‘‘You might 


| warrant it was a mortgage for just five 


| that Judy turned as white as a sheet, and 


| just when her rye was down, and the next 
| year was a dry spell, and she didn’t have 
hay enough to winter the cattle, and had 
to sell them when beef-critters was low; 
and so it went on. Farming is a kind of 
lottery business, anyway, and I don’t 


down; and the best farm isn’t to be de- 
pended on when there’s nobody but hired 
men to look after it. Abby did all she 
could, but her schoo] was seven miles 
away, and she could only de to home 
Saturdays and Sundays; and Samuel 
seemed too wrapped np in his tavern to 
give itathought. He'd put in new fur- 


was going to be married to Judith Howell | 


| they went to school together, but some- | nishings—red velvet chairs, and a piano, 
how he never said anything that you and a long looking-glass in the parlor. 


| He made money fast. Everything he 
| touched seemed to prosper. He and Judy’d 
| go over to the farm sometimes of a Sun- 
‘day night, and Mis’ Makepeace’d get 


given him a good farm laying next his,for | them up the very best supper she could, 


| but he didn’t seem to take any interest in 
| the farm. 

Hepzibah aged twenty years in the next 
| five. She wasn’t a young woman by any 


just like Mis’ Makepeace’s people, nor | means, but if a woman’s kinder contented, 
| Ebenezer’s neither; she was kinder near- | somehow it seems to make her look 
handed and calculating; but Mis’ Make- | young, and till Ebenezer died nobody'd | 


ever have thought of calling her old. But 
she’d worked hard and worried about get- 
| ting along, and, come fall, she had a spell 
| of inflammatory rheumatism. Abby she 
| found some one to take her school, and 
| came home to take care of her, and she 
got so’s to be about; but she wasn’t ever 
so strong again. Abby got a woman to 
be with her mother, for she’d got to go 
back to her school. 
wages worse than ever, now there was the 
doctor’s bill to pay. Well, that first 
morning after Abby’d gone back, Samuel 
drove up all of a sudden, and sat down 
beside his mother, and told her he’d been 
thinking she’d better come and live with 
him and Judy awhile. "I'wouldn’t cost 
her nothing, and it made him uneasy to 
think of her being there alone. Sorter 
queer he'd never been uneasy before, but I 
suppose Hepzibah didn’t think of that. 
She hadn't half got her strength, and 
Samuel was smooth and soft-soapy asever, 
and at last she said she’d go for a spell. 
And then Samuel said, kinder hesitating, 
for he’d been too well brought up to do 
such a thing right off easy like, that he’d 
been trying to plan for her, and he'd 
found a man who'd rent the farm for a 
year, and if she’d just sign the papers, 
*twouid all be done to once, and save him 
another trip, and he guessed he could 
make her comfortable up at the Red Top 
for a year, and Abby’d be there with her 
in the vacations. I suppose it comes 
natural to a woman to trust her only son, 
and Hepzibah didn't know any more’n a 
babe unborn what was in them papers. 
We didn’t know it till long afterwards, 
but I'll tell you now. It was just a deed 
of gift of the farm and everything on it to 
that smooth, sneaking Samuel; and he 
took her home with him that very night. 
Abby didn’t know a word about it till 
Friday ,for we didn’t write so many letters 
in those days. Her mother sent her word 
that she’d gone to Samuel’s for a spell, 
but Abby never knew it till she came 
home and found her mother gone, and the 
woman she’d got to stay with her told her 
where to. Then she just started off and 
walked the five miles up to the Red Top. 
Samuel was smooth as ever and told her 
he had seen that she had too much on her 
hands, and he had agreed that Squire 
Beers should have the farm for a year; 
*twa’n’t fit for women to manage a farm, 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| her about the price, and wouldn't pay her | 


anyway; and she'd be welcome to a home 
with him, same as her mother was; and 
what more could any woman want than a 
good comfortable home? He said he 
knew he ought to have talked it over with 
her, but there wasn’t no time, for Squire 
Beers wasn’t much given to waiting, and 
if he’d been put off, perhaps he’d have 
flew up and not taken the farm. Abby 
wasn’t much pleased, but she couldn’t help 
herself very well. Judy came and took 
her up to her mother’s room. *I'wasn’t 
large, but *twas a good room, clean and 
well kept, for Judy was a good house- 
keeper, I'll say so much for her. You 
see, Abby didn’t know nothing about 
those papers, and her mother thought 
‘twas only something about renting the 
farm for a year that she had signed, or, I 
fancy, Samuel'd have heard the truth for 
once, for Abby wasn’t anybody’s fool, if 


| she wasn’t no great talker. 


To make a long story short, I guess 
Hepzibah was about as unhappy a woman 
as you could find in the county. You 


| see, Abby’s school went by politics, and a 


give me a mortgage for the rest of it! Ill | 


| hundred dollars you gave when you took | 
| this stand.” And she told it all over town | 


committeeman on the other side got in, 
and he had to put in a new teacher so’s to 
show that he could do something, and 
Abby had to take a school twenty-five 


| miles away, so she couldn’t come home 


the first year there came a ten days’ rain | 


know but the Government ought to put it | 


oftener’n once a month or so. Hepzibah 
had enough to eat and drink and wear, 
and that was the end of it. Some men 
ean live on victuals and drink, but women 
folks ain’t made so; they’ve got to have 
things kinder different. Nobody’d say 
that Judy didn’t treat her well. Mis’ 
Makepeace couldn’t walk easy at first, 
and Judy sent in her meals to her—good 
food as there was in the house; and she just 
kept on sending them in, and didn’t seem 
to care to have her come to the table. 
*Twa'n’t any great wonder they didn’t 
want to have her meet people, we thought 
afterwards. Mis’ Makepeace ‘d always 
been used to a good deal of afternoon and 
tea company, and ‘twa’n’t often that she'd 
sat down to sew without having some- 
body along with her to talk to; but 
Judith. when she got dressed after dinner, 
she'd never once go in and sit down with | 


They needed her | 





Samuel's mother, but she’d go off in the 
further.part of the house, maybe way off 
in the dance-hall, and there she'd stay and 
sew the whole afternoon with some of 
her friends, and Mis’ Makepeace ‘d hear 
them talking and laughing, and they 
never asked hertocome in. I don’t know 
as she would have lived through it if it 
hadn’t been that sometimes Samuel’d 
come in and sit a few minutes, and that 
would cheer her up all the next day, and 
she’d tell the girl that brought in her 
meals what a good son he was, and how 
he never forgot his mother. But she was 
alone most of the time, and she’d brood 
and think and be so sober you'd never 
have known her for Eben Makepeace’s 
Hepsey. 

Abby found it out, little by little, but 
she thought the year was almost gone and 
they’d soon go home, when she heard one 
of the little boys in her school tell what 
his uncle, Squire Beers, meant to do with 
the Makepeace farm in three or four 
years. Abby went straight to Samuel 
and asked for how long he’d rented the 
farm. He tried to put her off with his 
talk about business being too hard for 
women, but at last he had to own that 
he'd given a lease for ten years. Abby 
didn’t say any more, for an awful thought 
had come into her head, and she went 
right to Squire Beers. Sure enough, the 
farm was leased for ten years, and it 
stood in the name of Samuel Makepeace. 
The Squire was a good man, but he had a 
fearful temper when it was roused, and 
the way he stormed when he found that 
Abby hadn’t known nothing about it was 
acaution. By and by, when he’d calmed 
down a little, he said, ‘I°ll tell you what 
I'lldo, Abby. I’ve got to go on paying 
that sneak his rent, and 1 can’t help my- 
self; but I haven’t any use for the house. 
The things are all packed up in the garret, 
except what few your mother took with 
her, and I'll see that you have a good 
garden planted, if you and she want to go 
there to live; and what’s more, you're 
going to have that school a quarter of a 
mile away next term, and every other 
term, as long as you like, if I’ve got any 
power in this town.’ Abby thanked him 
over and over, and he just took her face in 
his two hands and kissed her as if she'd 
been one of his own daughters, and told 
her when she wanted a friend to come to 
him, even if he was a crabbed old man, as 
he said. 

Well, Abby went straight down to the 
farm, and worked all day and most of the 
next making things look natural; and 
that afternoon she borrowed the Squire's 
buggy—it was low and easy riding—and 
drove to the Red Top. There was a side 
door and some stairs that went up close 
to her mother’s room, and she tied the 
horse and went up there without a word 
to nobody, and told her she’d come to 
take her to ride. Samuel came out just 
as she was driving away. He looked 
white and scared, but he was meachin’ as 
ever, and he rubbed his hands together 
and got up a smile, and told Abby she 
hadn’t been there for a long spell, and 
said that it was ‘most too cold for his 
mother to go to ride, and Abby’d better 
come in to supper with her and talk it 
over. I don’t know what he didn't say. 
He knew well enough that she’d found 
him out, but he went on palavering, just 
by instinct. I believe he would have 
jerked them out of the buggy if he had 
dared, but the stablemen were around, 
and the maids were looking out of the 
windows, and twas Sunday, and so a lot 
of people was on the piazza, and when he 
saw it was no use, that sneak actually 
went around beside Abby and tucked in 
the robe. She leaned over toward him 
and said, ‘Samuel Makepeace, you’re too 
mean a man to live in the same world 
with honest people.” She didn’t say it so 
that even her mother could hearit. New 
England women are generally pretty 
close-mouthed, but Samuel looked all 





three months when my son Tom came 
home. He’d been in Oregon—started the 
very day after Ebenezer was killed. | 
used to think he had a kind of a liking for 
Abby, and I told him about the hard time 
she'd had, and that the money'd never 
been found. ‘Tom looked queer, and J 
didn’t know but he was out of his mind 
when he said he wanted the horse and 
buggy to drive up to Red Top. It was 
after nine o’clock then, and a dark, rainy 
night, but Tom only said, ‘Ill tell you in 
the morning all about it, but I must go 
to-night.” He went, and it was past mid- 
night when he came back. I called to him 
when he came in, and after a while he 
asked if I could come down a minute. | 
thought something was wrong about the 
horse, and I dressed and went down; but 
I forgot all about the horse when I saw 
Tom’s face. It had the sternest look I 
ever saw On mortal man’s. He held outa 
paper to me, and I read it by the light of 
| the lantern. It was the deed of the Make- 
| peace farm. ‘‘He lied when he got his 
| mother to sign this,” said Tom. ‘It is 
not recorded.”” And, without another 
word, he took off the top of the lantern 
and burned it. He even picked up a bit 
not an inch square that fell on the barn 
floor, and burned that. Then he calmed 
down a little, and he said: ‘The night 
before I went away, I went over to the 
Makepeaces to see if we could do anything 
more to help about the funeral. There 
wasn't any light in the front of the house, 
and | went round to the kitchen, stepping 
softly, so’s not to wake Mrs. Makepeace 
if she was asleep. There was a bright 
light in the kitchen, and Sam was sitting 
at the old desk where his father’d always 
kept his papers. I saw he was busy, and 
1 went away, and I said to myself that 
there wasn’t another man in the town 
that would be counting his father’s money 
before he was in the ground; for on that 
desk I saw a long envelope and five five- 
hundred-dollar bills, just as plain as I see 
thislantern. I didn’t think anything more 
about it till you told me to-night—and 
then I knew. To-morrow afternoon Sam 
will go to see his mother. You go there 
the next day, and get them to talking 
about that money. ‘Tell them not to give 
it up, and get them to look again behind 
the mop-boards. If it is not there, Sam 
Makepeace’ll be in jail within three 
hours.” 

I did just as Tom said. I got Hepzibah 
to talking about the money, and when 
Abby came in, her mother wouldn't rest 
till she got a knitting-needle and poked 
down into the big cracks. When the 
needle hit something, and she pulled out 
that long, thin envelope that she remem- 
bered seeing her father bring in, her face 
grew white as a sheet. Then the red 
rushed all over it like fire. She dropped 
the envelope into her mother’s lap, and 
took my hands in both hers. “I don’t 
quite understand it yet,” she said, ‘‘but I 
thank you;” and then Abby Makepeace, 
who never did such a thing in her life 
before, fainted dead away, and slipped 
down on the floor. I got her on the 
lounge, and Hepzibah brought some 
water, and she came to in a minute or so. 
I saw she didn’t want her mother to know 
nothing, so I said she’d been working too 
hard in school, and I didn’t believe she'd 
better teach any more. 

Samuel came to see his mother once 
more. I suppose he felt awful uneasy, 
and didn’t know what to do; and she told 
him all about finding the money, as happy 
as a child, and there he had to sit and 
listen to it, and pretend to be pleased. It 
must have been a punishment, for my 
Tom, as luck ‘would have it, went down 
with a basket of melons, and nothing 
would do but Mis’ Makepeace must tell 











My Nerves 





kinder shrunk up together. He come to 
himself in a minute, and waved his hand, 
and said, ‘‘Good-by, Abby; don’t keep 
mother out too late,” and went in the 
house. 

They drove right down to the farm, and 
when Mis’ Makepeace got among her own 
things, she seemed like herself again, and | 
kept growing stronger. Abby didn’t let | 
her know anything about Samuel’s mean- 
ness, but it must have been pretty tough | 
work to keep it in when her mother would | 
talk about him, and hope his cough was | 
better, and want to knit him stockings 
and mittens, and be afraid Judy didn't 
understand about his flannels. Abby'd 
just bite her lips and keep on working. 
Besides her school, she did most of the 
housework, and every spare minute she 
was sewing on sales pants or making 
gloves for the factory up in Plymouth. 
Sam actually had the face to go there 





sometimes, when Abby was in school, and 


| then Hepzibah‘d tell her when she came 
| home what a good son Samuel was—that 
| he never forgot his mother. 


They hadn't been in the house more’ | 


Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, ". Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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him the whole story. Samuel kept trying 
to get away, but Tom’d say, “I guess 

ou’d better stay awhile, Sam,” and he 
really didn’t dare to go. Tom said after- 
wards that he thought if Sam could once 
see how much his mother believed in him, 
he might repent of his meanness. But he | 
didn’t have much time to repent of any- | 

| 
| 





thing in this world, at any rate, for only 
a week after that day the wheel of his 
carriage came off, and he was thrown 
down the bank by ‘Siah Bent’s mill and 
killed. 

Tom and Abby didn’t forget that they | 
used to be good friends, and they kept on 
being better ones, and "twasn’t more’n a 
year before they were married. Mis’ 
Makepeace lives with them, and she was 
about as happy as they when their first 
little boy was born. She wanted Abby 
to call it Samuel. Abby caught her 
breath, but she said, very quietly, ‘I 
think I’d rather name him for father.” 

“You wouldn’t like to have Samuel for 
a middle name, would you, Abby?” asked 
her mother, eagerly. ‘Samuel was 
always such a good boy!”’—Christian 


Union. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The punishment of falsehood is to sus- 
pect all truth.—John Boyle O' Reilly. 

There isn’t anything we know that 
somebody didn’t have to burn his fingers 
to find out.—Ram’‘s Horn. 

The fact of causing the existence of a 
human being is one of the most responsi- 
ble actions in the range of human life.— 
John Stuart Mill. 

Man carries under his hat a private the- 
atre,wherein a greater drama is acted than 
is ever performed on the mimic stage, be- 
ginning and ending in eternity.—Carlyle. 

There is many a delicate lady whose 
own hands are busily embroidering the 
napkin wherein she will wrap for burial 
the talent God gave her for the service of 
her kind.— Washington Gladden. 

No matter where you meet a dozen 
men pledged to a new idea, wherever you 
have met them, you have met the begin- 
ning of a new revolution.— Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


WEE GERTRUDE. 








BY MRS. JOSEPHINE CURRIER. 





Gertrude came to see us, 
One day when it was fair, 

Dressed in cunning fashion, 
With ribbons in her hair. 


Patter went her footsteps, 
While running here and there, 
Down the garden pathway, 
And up each winding stair. 


Twilight shadows gathered, 
The moon rose round and bright, 
Gertrude watched the image 
Enclosed within its light. 


‘“‘Gran’ma, get a ladder,”’ 
She said, ‘‘I’ll find out, where 
He keeps his arms and legs, 
His face is right up there.”’ 


~o— — 


CUNNING CATTENS. 


A TRUE STORY. 





“Cunning cattens” was what Kittie 
called cats when she was a tiny little 
girl. Her own ‘“catten” was the very 
dearest thing she had. Dearer even than 


“Miss Rose,” her big French doll, with | 


real curly hair, which came from Paris | 
with a trunk full of beautiful clothes, or 
‘““Bess,”’ the little bisque dolly that had 
two teeth and could move its arms and 
pretty head, or any of her other numer- | 
ous toys and playthings: for ‘Tiny,’ her 
dear little, soft, fluffy, white kitten was 
alive, and could love her and follow her 
every place she went. 

She was such a little kitty, even when 
she was grown, that ‘“Tiny” was a very | 
good name for her, as every one said. 


She was a wise cat, too, and did many | 


wise and cunning things. 
Every morning when the maid came 
into the hall down-stairs, to ring the ris- 


ing bell at seven o'clock, Tiny would fol- | 
low her, and would go up-stairs to Kittie’s | 


bedroom door and wait for it to be 


opened. 
When it was opened, she would go in 
and jump up on Kittie’s bed, and put her 


cold little nose on Kittie’s face to awaken | - 
After a little play and romp, she | 


her. 
knew it was time for Kittie to get up and 
dress for breakfast, so she would jump 
down and go into the dressing-room, 
between Kittie’s room and her mamma’s, 
and ask Kittie’s mamma for a drink of 
water. 

Most cats do not care for water very 
much, but sometimes they do, and suffer 
for it, as do many other poor dumb ani- 
mals when they are thirsty, when people 
forget to water them. Tiny was fond of 
water; she would go to the washstand 


and look up at the faucet, and give a little 
meow every few moments until she had 
her little saucer filled with water. 

She seemed to enjoy her cool drink, and 
to be very grateful for it always. 

One day Kittie found her in the bath- | 
room, in the porcelain bath-tub, with her | 
mouth at the faucet, because the dress- | 
ing-room door was closed and she could 
not get in. 





As soon as the breakfast bell rang, she | 
went down-stairs to the dining-room, apd | 
jumped up into a chair, between Kittie | 
and her papa. 

She always sat in the same chair during | 
each meal, and never acted impolitely, or | 
made any noise or trouble, except when 
there was fish or lobster on the table. 
Then she would ask for some by mewing, 
she was so fond of both. 

If any one took her chair, she would feel 
it very much, and when Kittie’s aunt was 
visiting them, and sat in that place, Tiny 
tried to get up in her lap, so the maid had 
to carry her away. 

When she was a grown cat she had 
three dear little white kittens, but she 
always made her trip up-stairs every 
morning, and at first tried to carry a kit- 
ten with her in her mouth, until they got 
too big and heavy for her to lift, although 
Dora, the housemaid, always took the 
kitten away from her and put it back in 
the basket. 

Aftea a time she left the kittens and 
took her morning walk alone. 

Have you ever noticed how carefully 
the mother cat will take a little one by 
the back of the neck and carry it safely a 
long distance?— The Cup Bearer. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘“T wish I was twins,” said ‘Willie. 





“Why?” ‘I'd send the other half of me 
toschool, and this half would go fishing.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


A colored preacher quoted a well known 
passage in Shakespeare thus: ‘‘As we 
travel along the road from w hence the 
traveller's bones never return. 


Diddereau—Did you attend the lecture 
of Prof. Hardhead on ‘**Grip, a Malady of 
the Imagination?” Biddereau—He did 
not lecture. ‘*Why not?’ ‘Down with 
| the grip.”"—New York Weekly. 


In the New England Conference (Meth- 
odist), 1 member took the floor in a debate 
which he wished to close, and settled the 
discussion by saying: ‘ Not an angel in 
heaven, not an elder, not a bishop—yea, 
sir, not even an editor has anything new 
to say on this subject.” 


A minister in the South, says a mis- 
sionary paper, who was a very small, 
slender man, once had a fervent prayer 


lows: *“O Lord, bless this thy gigantic 
servant, whom thou hast set over us for 
the extermination of the gospel. Bless 
him, O Lord, with unmitigated ages of 
the world to come!” 


During the temporary absence of Mrs. 
Cc *3 cook, a woman was secured to 
take her place. Finding many things that 
needed her attention, Mrs. C was 
kept busy where the substitute was also 
at work. After many admiring glances 
the latter exclaimed: ‘*Well, Mis’ C—— 
you are smart to work. You must be a 
great help to a hired girl!”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A famous college president, a clergy- 
man, was addressing the students in the 
chapel at the beginning of the college 
year. “It is,” he said in conclusion, ‘ta 
matter of congratulation to all the friends 
of the college that this year opens with 
the largest Freshman class in its history.” 
And then, without any pause, he turned 
to the Scripture lesson for the day, the 3d 
Psalm, and began reading, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘‘Lord, how are they increased 
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| that trouble me! 


| ‘Theodore Hallam once defended a burg- 
lar. ‘The burglar’s wife was on the wit- 
ness stand, and the prosecuting attorney 
| was conducting a vigorous cross-examin- 
ation. ‘*Madam, you are the wife of 
this man?” ‘*Yes.” -*You knew he was a 
burglar when you married him?” ‘*Yes.” 
‘*How did you come to contract a matri- 
monial alliance with such a man‘” 
‘*Well,” the witness said sarcastically, ‘‘I 
was getting old, and I had to choose 
between a lawyer and a burglar.” ‘The 
cross-examination ended there. 
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No taste, no odor. Can be 


positive remedy. 
It destroys 


given without the patient’s knowledge. 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, autbor of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been aang a by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and (¢ Songressional records* 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 








dignified and elevating occupation. Art 
| students especially adapted for this works 
| STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 “remont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


offered in his behalf commencing as fol- | 








URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and | 


the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to | 


J ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies | 
| and gentlemen of good social position. A | 





Maa ates, “Bnaivets, 


and Fat nts which stain 

the hands. injure the fron, and b urn off. 
© Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 


or glass package with every purc 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A iarge number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
or sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JourNaAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. VU. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Powegs Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman tam 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 

Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. 1. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
| Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women,by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 


Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Taxation of Women, by Wm. 
cents. 

Woman Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch, 10 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


. Bowditch, 10 
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Corset Waists 


snort, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 
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CHILDREN, 
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FAST BLACK, 


drab and white. 
All genuine have 

Clamp Buckle at hip. 

Send for circular. sieaeuinielaa | 

FERRIS BROS. 341° Broadwa + New York, 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


‘BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 





| 56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to lar; —_ pote Stores and places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. ‘ON. 


1892. 











DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,”’ 


*‘clipped.’’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
to form a point. 


resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 








HORSESHOE 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 
length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. 
point, avoid them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture.no advertising on it,“The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free.Send We for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 








Putnam Nails are the best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn out, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


NAILS. 


which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 
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If their edges are smooth for the whole 
If they show marks of the shears near the 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





e Drs. give Sor attention to both GENERAL and 


SPEC practi 
Quectatie: ‘DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A, M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apd ork. For announcements 


and information a 
EME i BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


20m 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giviag ELECTRICAL, and VAP¢ on BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's “4 sease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 Sg | practies she has 
found no one treatment, en judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
oO ae The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also ® ye Medical Electrician. 

Advice iven and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ce Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays‘’ex- 
cepted. eee elevator. 
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NUMBER. 
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FOLLOWING ARTICLES * 





CONTAINS THE 
“SEX IN BRAIN’’ (an article to refute an 
argument presented before the London Medical 
Society os the liberal education of women) ; 

SKETCHES from a Student’s Note-Book; 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY in the 
House of Commons; 

Biographical Sketches of the late Mrs. Emilie 
Tracy Y. Parkhurst, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Press Association of the Pacitic Coast, and of the 
late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock- 
reporter; a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington of the New York 
Normal College Alumna; Reports of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Women, of the 
Annual Reunion of the New York Normal College 
Alumne, and of the reception ere - to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y.C. W.S. A. 
League. 

In this number, for the benefit of 


STENOCRAPHERS, 


Ss commenced a series of exercises dows the 
most approved type-writer form of a legal brief 
(compiled from the actual work of an expert Sten- 
ographer), a weighmaster’s certificate, and a fine 
specimen of display work, executed on various 
standard type-writers. 

See special rates to Ste nographe rs. $1.00 per year; 
50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


The Business Woman's Journal, 


120 Broadway, New York, 
Room 44. Seventh floor. 





Will Somebody Help Her? 


A young woman oe to study medicine needs 
$250. Good security given for money. Address 





P. 0. Box 158, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Rapestally, chose diseases which disturb the nervous ~ 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are : William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter: 
worth, On ee Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W eg pot Deland, Ella "Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs “Frank elie, Abby’ Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster, Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathe 8, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
_s to Beginners,”’ with one comprehensive re- 

ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price b x THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tendtag Bgoks and Business Firms of 
e ate. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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P H | 
A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
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T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at Pender, on June 30 and July 
1. The meetings were held in the Opera 
House, which was beautifully decorated 
with plants and flowers, while on the 
stage were portraits of Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, and Wendell Phillips; on the 
back the Wyoming flag, and outside the 
building a long, yellow banner with name 
and motto of the Association. 

The reports from the officers, the dis- 
tricts, and the local societies were encour- 
aging. Mrs. Mary Smith-Hayward, vice- 
president, sent an excellent one from 
Chadron. 

The first afternoon session was opened 
with the annual address by the president, 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby. Letters were read 
from United States Senators Paddock and 
Manderson, the former promising to take 
the subject into prayerful consideration, 
and the latter expressing his continued 
sympathy with the movement, and urging 
that missionary work should be done with 
the women. A letter was also received 
from Congressman Kern, in whose dis- 
trict the convention was held. 

Mrs. Colby read a letter from Mrs. War- 
ner, relating her futile attempt to gain 
recognition for woman at the Silver Anni- 
versary of Nebraska. Dr. Mattie L. 
Arthur, of Oakland, expressed her appre- 
ciation of the importance of the depart- 
ment of Hy giene and Domestic Science. 

At the evening session Mrs. Stella 
Graves Freeze extended a cordial welcome 
on behalf of Pender, ‘‘a woman’s town.” 
W. J. Sloan, a young lawyer of Indian 
blood, remarked that the attitude of 
women on the Indian problem led him to 
believe that they would be of assistance 
in moulding the policy of the nation. 
Both speakers referred to the Wyoming 
flag, whose star, Mr. Sloan hoped would 
soon be surrounded by a galaxy. 

The address of the evening was made 
by Mrs. Henrica Iliohan, of Norfolk, who 
charmed all hearers. A whole German 
settlement sent word up they were going 
to come up with a brass band to hear her 
next day. 

After adjournment those of a literary 
turn remained to listen to the interpreta- 
tion of “The Doll’s House,” by Mrs. 
Colby. 

On Friday morning officers were elected 
as follows: 


President—Clara Bewick Colby, Beatrice. 

Vice- President-at-large—Mary E. Smith-Hay- 
ward, Chadron. 

Recording Secretary—Getty W. Drury, Pender. 

Corresponding Secretary— Helen M. Goff, 
Minden. 

Treasurer—Stella Graves Freese, Pender. 

District Presidents—First,Lucinda H. Russell, 
Tecumseh; Fourth, Eleanor Stallard Daily, 
M. D., Omaha; Fifth, Mrs. Miriam Baird Buck, 
Bellwood: Sixth, Mrs. Caroline M. Nye, Fre- 
mont; Eighth, Mrs. Getty W. Drury, Pender; 
Ninth, Mrs, Henrica W. L[liohan, Norfolk ; Tenth, 
Mrs. Vanessa M. Goff, Minden; Fourteenth, 
Mrs. Ida M. Moll, Oxford; Fifteenth, Mrs. 
Maria C. Arter. Kirkwood. Presidents for 
other districts to be secured. 

Superintendents of Departments—Legislation, 
Helen M. Goff; Representation of the work 
before influential bodies, Fannie O’Linn, Chad- 
ron; Social science, etc., Almon C. Abbott, 
Pender; Chautauqua work, Lucinda H. Russell, 
Beatrice; Maria C. Arter, Long Pine; Mrs. S. 
B. Coison, Fremont; Helen M. Goff, Twin City. 


A memorial hour was a tribute to Mrs. 
Jennie F. Holmes, of Tecumseh, an active 
worker since the organization. A sketch 
of her life was read by Helen M. Goff. 
As an evidence of the respect which firm 
adherence to conviction ensures, Mrs. 
lliohan stated that the saloon-keepers of 
‘Tecumseh closed their saloons on the day 
of her funeral. Rev. J. W. Miller said 
that the endorsement of woman suffrage 
by the Prohibition party in Nebraska was 
due to Mrs. Holmes. Mrs. Colby spoke 
of her as an adviser and co-worker, of her 
home life and practical ideas in training 
of children. ‘The hour closed with a 
poem, “In Memoriam,” by Miss Carrie 
Renfrew, of Hastings. ‘The following 
plan of work was adopted : 


1. Influencing the election of legislators in Ne- 
braska so as to secure the enactment passage of 
inunicipal suffrage for women. Suggested that 
candidates be interviewed to ascertain their 
views, and then suffragists should work for them 
irrespective of party, by holding political meet- 
ings, and using personal influence to secure 
their election. 

2. That all district presidents should organize 
their districts. 

3. That we employ a financial agent to be re- 
munerated by a per cent. of the money received. 

4. That a Woman's Day be secured at the 
State Fair. 

5. That a superintendent be appointed for 
each Chautauqua. 

6. That each district president through the 
year raise $5.00 to buy literature to distribute 
through the district. 

7. That each district president appoint an as- 
sistant vice-president at each county seat who 
will report to the district president. 

8. That the district presidents and their as- 
sistants secure space in all local papers to keep 
woman suffrage before the public. 

9. That societies celebrate the birthday of Miss 
Anthony and other leaders. 


Miss Goft was employed as financial 
agent, to be paid $20 a month and expenses 
while actually at work. She will arrange 


a Woman’s Day at the State Fair and a | 


month of conventions in the State. It 
was voted to hold the next convention at 
Lincoln the third week in January. 
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A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bakino Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 








expenses of the convention were all paid 
by Pender, and a number of memberships 
were obtained. 
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NORTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., AuG. 8, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Woman Suffrage is gaining ground 
rapidly in North Carolina. One having 
authority declares that the progress it 
has made within the past years is wonder- 
ful. It is going hand in hand with pro- 
hibition. 

In places where the subject has not been 
agitated, it is marvellous to see the enthu- 
siasm with which it is accepted. At the 
Southern W. C. T. U. Assembly and 
School of Methods lately held in Waynes- 
ville, N. C., on July 4th, when the house 
was packed with people, many having 
come from adjoining towns and counties, 
one of the women lecturers touched on 
the suffrage question in no uncertain fash- 
ion. To the astonishment of the ‘‘con- 
servative wing,” she was wildly ap- 
plauded. Afterward, the speech was 
freely discussed. The only objectors that 
have been heard from, were two men, one 
of them a broken-down specimen of mas- 
culinity whose wife has to support him; 
and the other, a man who is chronically 
‘set agin” the woman question, and re- 
fuses to-be convinced. 

Not many months ago, eight men gath- 
ered together around a stove in a little 
hotel nestling in the shadow of the moun- 
tains, to talk on various themes in a quiet, 
desultory way. The subject of woman 
suffrage was sprung. Interest grew 
apace. After an animated discussion, it 
was decided to take a vote on it. Result: 
seven for, one against. The minority was 
represented by a whiskey revenue-officer. 
These two incidents are significant; he 
who runs may read. 

The lecturer of the Prohibition party of 
the State of North Carolina recently 
visited a country town where woman suf- 
frage was never known to have been men- 
tioned. He was greeted by a large audi- 
ence. As he brought up argument after 
argument for the enfranchisement of 
women, the faces of the listeners beamed 
with delight, and when he finished speak- 
ing a crowd thronged round him with 
congratulations, saying, ‘‘We were so 
charmed with youraddress that we wanted 
to applaud you to the echo, but refrained 
because we were in a church.” Of the 
twenty delegates who went from North 
Carolina to attend the National Conven- 
tion of the Prohibition party in Cincinnati, 
not one is opposed to equal suffrage. 
North Carolina can not be said to be 
behind in the march of the States toward 
a broader civilization. 

Henry Grady has immortalized the 
New South. The most luminous figure 
in this bright era of our history is the 
great question of woman suffrage. The 
women are ceasing to assume the “‘regu- 
lation position” of eyes opened and hands 
uplifted in horror at the thought of vot- 
ing, and the men are coming bravely to 
the rescue. The latter are beginning to 
learn the true essence of chivalry, which 
has always been their pride and boast. 
The good men of the South rank their 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
higher in their estimation than Sambo in 
the cotton patch, or Jacob Straus in the 
grog-shop, or Li Po Ling in the laundry, 
or Indians, idiots, incapables and crimi- 
nals. When a majority of Southern women 


want suffrage and ask for it, they will get 
it. 


Not long since, two candidates went to 
a great gathering to cross swords in a 
wordy political contest. One of the 
speakers desired to fill his address with 
questionable anecdotes; but, knowing 
that they would not be tolerated by the 
ladies present, he announced that he 
would hold a meeting ‘for men only.” 
At the appointed time the women re- 
mained at home, but the young boys and 
children went, and had their minds filled 
with pollution. When women have the 
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suffrage they will be allowed to protect 
their sons, not only by the ballot, but by 
a purifying presence that will put to 
shame the corruption that degrades the 
life of the political world to-day. 
‘’Tis weary watching wave on wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward.”’ 

The light is breaking over the hill-tops, 
and, in God’s own time, it will flood the 
shadowy valleys with a radiance ineffable 
and full of glory. 

A SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


oe 


KANSAS SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


TOPEKA, KAN., AUG. 11, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Notwithstanding the hot weather, the 
Fair is “looking up.” More work is 
being done now than at any previous date, 
and more interest is manifested. News 
of good work comes from various parts of 
the State: 

Mrs. Ella Brown writes from Holton 
for more Fair circulars, and tells us thata 
‘University Table” is being prepared by 
the University girls. What bright ideas 
will be worked out therefor can only be 
guessed, but if they are half as bright as 
their projectors, they will furnish a table 
most attractive and profitable. Hurrah 
for the University table! It is good to 
have the coéperation of the girls! 

A “Doll Table” is to charm the little 
folks and rake in the Christmas shekels. 
Dolls of all sizes, ages, and of every sta- 
tion in society, are being prepared. 
Mamma dolls, demure and of grown-up 
appearance, with tiny babies of their own 
in long dresses and caps; dolls in wedding 
array; dolls with toy trunks filled with 
elaborate wardrobes; paper dolls; corn 
dolls: dolls black, white, and rosy ; cheap 
and dear; dolls to suit the million—must 
be prepared. ‘Ihe ladies are having fun 
in ‘thimble socials,” these days, dressing 
these dolls, but not half enough dolls 
have been yet reported. Mrs. Johns 
writes : 

Nobody is having a merrier time than 
dear May Jaquith’s band of girls organ- 
ized into a ‘**Thimble Society,” and at 
work on a ‘‘rag carpet.” One reads while 
the others sew, and their thoughts and 
tongues are busy as their fingers, and the 
discussions wax warm and interesting. 
At their last meeting the president read 
selections from the Yellow Ribbon 
Speaker, and the consequence is a suf- 


| 


| 
| 


{ 





frage contest for September. All the | 
girls wear the yellow ribbon. Now who | 
will send in an order for that carpet? | 
Surely somebody wants this beautiful | 
rag carpet growing under the hands of | 
these nice girls! Bless their bright eyes! | 
That carpet should be conspicuously | 
placed and placarded with the names of | 
the girls who made it, and every bachelor | 
should be glad to bid for it; but some | 
housekeeper will have ordered it doubtless | 
before the bachelors get a chance at it.” 

Every member of each auxiliary is re- 
quested to furnish some one article for 
the ‘Kitchen Table,” which is to be an 
important specialty. No article of con- 
venience in the kitchen, or labor-saving 
appliance dear to housekeeper’s heart, 
should be missing from this table. Let 
us see what a curious and complete col- 
lection of these things we can secure. 
There are the wire dish-cloths, pot-clean- 
ers, egg-beaters and poachers, perfection | 
bake-pans—an endless array. Do not let 
any good thing escape you. Be on the 
lookout for them. These things cost little ; 
gather them up, and let the society send 
them in the general box. 

Another matter. We all have friends 
off for a summer outing. Let us each | 
write to such friends and request them to 
bring home ‘something for the Fair.” 

A bright young teacher plans to make 
a dozen natty sun-bonnets, a lot of pretty | 
paper flowers, and those cunning paper | 
lamp-shades that everybody likes, but few 
can make. 

Furthermore, do send us word of what 
you are doing, that we may let the other 


members of the family know for their | . 


encouragement. 
S. A. THURSTON, 
President Equal Suffrage Fair Board. 


or 





Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
August is at hand, full of information 
about house, garden, and greenhouse ' 
plants. 


THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla has the most MERIT. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla has won unequalled 
SUCCESS. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes the 
greatest CURES. 

Is it not the medicine for you? 


Constipation is caused by loss of the 

eristaltic action of the bowels. Hoop’s 

ILLS restore this action and invigorate 
the liver. 


oe - 


IF the ladies would abandon cosmetics 
and more generally keep their blood pure 
and vigorous by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, naturally fair complexions would 
be the rule instead of the exception, as at 
present. Pure blood is the best beauti- 
tier. 






WOMAN’S 
Chicago « Harvey 


LAND CO. 
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SURE to yield a large profit? 





others not mentioned. 


tion of 60,000 people. 


solicit the fullest investigation. 


Do you want to invest your earnings where they will be safe, secure and 
Then invest in our 


..» PROFIT: BONDS... 


Par Value, $10 each 


These insure to the purchaser, pro rata, all the profits from the sale of 
ourland. If you prefer to purchas lots, these Bonds are convertible into land 
at any time at their face value, plus profits and a premium of not less than 15 
per cent. This is a magnificent offer and worth considering. 
Bonds are issued on our Harvey property. 
land in Harvey and is rapidly increasing in value. 
than three blocks from the works of the following manufactories: Harvey 
Steel Car Co. and Harvey Car Repairing Shops, Craver and Steel 
Mfg. Co., Buda Foundry and Mfg. Co., Automatic Mower and Mfg. 
Co., Laughlin Mfg. Co., Middleton Car Spring Co., Grinnell Wagon 
Works, J. Mathews Steel Boiler and Tank Mfg. Co., besides many 


Nearly $5,000,000 invested in Harvey Industries, 


Not two but nearly twenty factories will soon bring Harvey a populae 
Invest while you have the opportunity, 
for descriptive pamphlet and map. Send a deposit, however small, and 
we will reserve as many Bonds as you desire until you have investigated. We 
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These 
This is unquestionably the finest 
It is scarcely more 
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WE REFER TO 















ADDRESS OR CALL ON 


WOMAN'S GHICAGO AND HARVEY LAND CO, 


ANNA BYFORD LEONARD, 


PRESIDENT. 
Pines z aditor ee in avery Gite 
omans n . , 
sos B &. Baaee Room 515, 167 Dearborn St. Liberal Commission 
Principal ae to Honest 
minary, q 
Godfrey tit. CHICAGO, ILL. Workers. 











RELIABLE AGENTS 


















EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 

ym ey and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PATENTED. 


child. 


611, ned ase 
“  @21, Children’s without Bones....................005 | 
“ @21, Infants’ a HF edeccccccececoccocccece . 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


INFANTS. 


rfect bust 


In the Open Back Soft Waiste 







PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
a 4 “ - “ ne Front only..... . 2.00 
e " “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac ° 7-33 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ° 1-33 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
factory we willexchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

a@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma- 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
Fitchburg R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 








A quiet, competent American woman, who has 
had experience in various lines of responsible work, 
wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 
room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
housework. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street, 
Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A.» Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 


(CARROLL COUNTY, ILLINOIS). 


40th Year under the same President. 
Of its eee poe og | features we may name—thor 
ough, practical work in every department ; the beauty 

healthfulness of location; ease of access; per- 
sonal care given students; home-like feeling enjoyed; 
economy of expenses, value considered ; its Conserva- 
tory of Music, with its free Literary course; its school 
of Art, unexcelled ; its Normal department, of the 
best ; its ‘eo Ynys y and Collegiate courses, superlor. 
No schcol, West or East, gives the helps to students 
of smali means that this does. Send for a free copy of 
the “Oread” and learn how one with small means 
may get a Normal, Collegiate, Art or Musical educa- 
tion. T tition and use of booke free to one student 
from eah county in the Northwest. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Boston 














Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 
For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
ongrevery use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A. MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 
Ladies visiting Boston should 


examine the very choice 
stock of 


GLOVES 


— 


MISS M. F. FISKS, 


44 Temple Place. 
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